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PEBFAOB 

All these sketches may claim to be trae, for there 
is not an action recorded, hardly a phrase repeated, 
in any one of them which is not taken from life. 
Yet all are fiction, for the characters are not 
photographs bat composite pictures with traits 
from more than one original in each. Old friends 
and fellow-workers will recognize familiar scenes 
and the echoes of old battles. I hope they will 
feel no inclination to charge me with having dealt 
hardly with old Mission friends now long dead, 
or with haying '' set down aught in malice." 

My thanks are due to the Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian for permission to republish 
the sketches, which appeared in his columns. 
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LANCASHIRE LADS 

OUR KID 

Our kid has just been having breakfast with me. 
He takes his turn, one morning a week, as altar- 
server at church, going in afterwards to the 
Clergy House to breakfast. But to-day the Curate 
had to go direct from church to other duties, and 
I jumped at his suggestion that I should give 
our kid his breakfast. 

It must not be supposed that our kid has not 
got a proper name of his owth. As a matter of 
fact he has quite a fine collection, being called 
Alexander Stanley Redvers Mclvor. But nobody 
ever addresses him or refers to him by any other 
title than that of our kid. It is true that his 
mother, on those none too rare occasions when his 
conduct calls for more than usually strenuous 
comment and condemnation, attempts to address 
him as Alexander Stanley Bedvers. But the 
attempt soon breaks down, and long before she 
has reached the point in her oration at which 
pains and penalties are announced she has fallen 
back on the familiar title.' And I go with the 
•tream. Certainly at first it came a little strange 
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to say, " More tea, our kid ? '' or " Fmished, our 
kid ? Then say your grace and go." But what's 
in a name ? By any other name our kid would 
present an equally interesting subject of study. 

The close observer of social phenomena will 
bear me out when I say that most of the Bedvers 
and BuUers now (1917) walking this earth are 
just seventeen years old, their age accurately 
dating the brief heyday of the late Sir Bedvers 
Buller's popularity. Not so our kid. He is just 
thirteen, and his father, the late Troop Sergeant- 
Major Mclvor, gave him the name as a token of 
a lasting and deep-seated affection for his old 
leader which had no connection with the brief 
hour of popular favour which the General enjoyed. 
Indeed, the Sergeant's affection may rightly be 
called deep-seated since it seemed to reside chiefly 
in his stomach. '' BuUer, now ! " he would say. 
*' Buller ! Ah ! he was a man if you like. Always 
saw his men had enough to eat, he did. If they 
went short it was never his fault. And if rations 
was bad he saw that someone jumped for it. I 
named our kid after him, I did." 

Our kid is the yoimgest of six brothers. One, 
in his father's old regiment, died at Mons. One, 
a Territorial, sleeps his last sleep on the heights 
of Gallipoli. One, a Kitchener's Army man, is 
wounded and a prisoner in Germany. The fourth 
is " somewhere in France," and the fifth is in 
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training in Norfolk. And so Mrs. Mclvor, who 
used to find the long day too short for all her 
household duties of baking and washing and cooking 
and cleaning and mending, now has time to come 
to church and see our kid serve and pray for what 
are left to her of her family of tall sons. They 
have all been '' on the altar " in turn, and I have 
in my desk a letter from Denys, the Territorial, 
written from Gallipoli the night before he died, 
which, among other matter too sacred to be quoted, 
contains a message to our kid charging him not 
to spoil the family record of never having been 
absent or late. 

Our kid has been variously described to me as 
an idiot, a genius, a greedy and lazy Uttle pig, 
and a limb — ^the last being his mother's description. 
After careful study, I have concluded that he is 
reaUy a deeply interested observer of the spectacle 
of life. Seldom playing any games, and without 
companions, he strolls through life with his hands 
deep simk in his knickerbocker pockets, absorbed 
in watching the world aroimd him. like Kipling's 
time-expired man, he might well take *' For to 
behold and to admire " for his motto. His master 
at school, who was responsible for the description 
of him as an idiot, once caned him twice a day for 
three weeks in the attempt to make him take 
a more active part in life. I can't suppose that our 
kid liked it, but beyond remarking to me in the 
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dinner-hour one Thursday, " I've had the stick 
seven times this week. I expect I get it again 
this afternoon/' he did nothing, apparently regard- 
ing it merely as one incident in the many-coloured 
panorama of life. And the experiment broke down 
completely, the master getting tired first. 

It was an amateur actor of distinction who thought 
our kid a genius. In some private theatricals, 
got up for the benefit of the Red Cross Society, 
he was sent on to the stage with instructions to 
walk about and look at the various stalls in what 
was supposed to represent a country market. 
By a happy inspiration someone told him that he 
might take one article off not more than one of 
the stalls. He wandered roimd looking care- 
fully at each stall so as to make the best choice 
possible, and finally selected a meat pie, which ha 
ate standing in the middle of the stage and thought- 
fully regarding the audience. The amateur raved 
about his acting, using all sorts of fine words 
and phrases, such as " insouciance," ^* admirable 
assumption," and " wonderful display of pretend- 
ing indifference." But I know our kid. As a 
matter of fact he was indifferent to everything 
except the meat pie and the novel effect of well- 
known faces seen for the first time across foot- 
lights. If he were presented at Court to-morrow he 
would be the least embarrassed person present. 
His Majesty might easily be embarrassed, especially 
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if he had on anything which our kid wished to 
examine and to finger. But our kid himself would 
be calm. 

What should I be and do if I could see the world 
through our kid's eyes ? Should I found a new 
school of painting ? Or show all impressionist 
poets what poetry really is ? Or write prose 
for which editors would compete ? I don't know. 
But something I should certainly do. Not so 
our kid. The time may come when 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
About the growing boy. 

But if not he will always be too busy experiencing 
to want to describe ; too deeply absorbed in life 
to bother about art. 



ANARCHY IN A LADS' CAMP 

When, more than thirty years ago, I took up 
work in a lads' club and, with the enthusiasm of a 
novice, proposed first one and then another reform, 
the powers that ruled the club always met and 
quashed my revolutionary zeal with one phrase. 
It would endanger discipline, they said, and would 
reduce the club to a state of anarchy. That, of 
course, was final. Had they said that my proposed 
reforms would reduce our numbers, it would have 
been possible to argue that sound work with a few 
is better than poor work with a large number. 
Had they declared that every single boy would 
leave, I might have stubbornly maintained that 
new ones would take their place. Nay, if they 
had threatened that my proposals, if adopted, 
would spoil our chances for the Federation Shield 
for draughts or gymnastics, I might even then 
have put up some defence, along familiar 
lines, by arguing that there are more important 
things than games. But discipline ! What hardy 
radical would dare to lift a hand against that 
sacred palladium of British boyhood ? Anarchy ! 
Who could contemplate its horrors unmoved ? 
Clearly the final word had been spoken. 

12 
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And yet I have just been spending a delightful 
week as figure-head (I fear I cannot lay claim to 
any more exalted role than that) of a lads' club 
camp where anarchy has reigned supreme. And 
really I might say with truth — 

What gave rise 
To no little surprise^ 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse. 

Strictly speaking, it ought rather to be called a 
co-operative holiday than a camp, for we were 
not under canvas. In the twelve or fifteen years 
of its existence it has been held each Whitsun 
week at many different places — ^at Criccieth, 
Thurstaston, Hoylake, Southport, and elsewhere. 
Any place will do which provides an old school, 
disused hall, empty parish-room, or other building 
which contains two large rooms, one for a dormitory 
and one for meals, and the minimum of accommo- 
dation for cooking. 

As is natural in an anarchical club, the constitu- 
tion and rules are mostly negative. No officers' 
mess, no officers' dormitory, no distinctions of 
food or of treatment ; no government except by 
popular acclamation in the general assembly. 
Such is the constitution. And the rules are simpler 
still. All members have to be in to meals (if 
they want them), and in good time for meals 
(unless they want to find that someone else has 
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eaten their share). And everyone has to be in 
by 10.30 p.m. if they want supper and by 11 p.m. 
if they don't. The hours used to be 9.30 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. till summer time brought long, light 
evenings, when the times were changed by popular 
acclamation. This rule might be thought to 
present difficulties, but as the juniors, after a long 
day of sun and fresh air, are always more than 
ready for their supper and beds, and as a senior 
can always get an extension for any reasonable 
cause by asking the camp secretary, things work 
very smoothly. 

I was explaining our system the other day to 
a friend, and he exclaimed, with that touch of 
irritation which the preaching of anarchy always 
produces in minds stUl slaves to authority, " But 
that is all nonsense. You must have some rules. 
For instance, you say grace before meals, don't 
you ? " I admitted that we did. " Then what 
would you do," he asked triumphantly, " if all 
the boys started shouting ? " Alas for anarchist 
theory ! I was obliged to reply that I did not know 
what I should do. And the more I think of it 
the less I know. The problem is clearly " a thing 
imagination boggles at." 

What should I do ? I might instantly disband 
the Club. I might conmiit suicide with the bread 
knife and descend discredited, along with my 
discredited theories, into Limbo. I might — but 
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what is the good of speculating as to what I might 
or might not do ? For as a matter of fact the 
boys never do start shouting. Occasionally one 
boy goes on talking, but as he is always more 
anxious afterwards to explain that he had not 
heard the call for silence than his friends are to 
listen to him the incident seems to lack im- 
portance. 

I do not suppose that such harmony would 
reign but for the essentially democratic and 
social way in which we live. As I have said, there 
is no officers' dormitory, and a queerly assorted 
company occupy the seventy or more beds ranged 
round the walls and down the middle of the big 
parish hall which serves as our sleeping-room. 
A parson, a people's warden, a couple of sidesmen, 
a senior member or two of the congregation, an 
ex-sergeant with the Military Medal, an ex-corporal 
wearing the Mons ribbon, a soldier, our most skilled 
mouth-organist, who has worked as a prisoner in 
a German coalmine, several other soldiers, some 
senior lads for whom the Armistice came just in 
time to save them from foreign service, a number 
of younger boys, some Scouts, three-quarters 
of the choir, and a turbulent tail of twenty small 
boys from the Sunday night school. The official 
provision is a palliasse full of straw, a pillow-case 
full of straw, and two army blankets, but many 
of tji^ s^piorsy whose bones are getting too old for 
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boards, pay a shilling or two extra for a camp 
bed. In nothing does anarchy justify itself better 
than in the way in which it solves the problem 
of talking after lights out. No one really wants 
to talk in bed. The natural man, being in bed, 
wishes to sleep. I take that to be as near a universal 
law as human nature supplies us with. But the 
temptation to defy authority by talking after 
lights out, and the strong probability that authority 
will make itself ridiculous by trjring to spot the 
offender in the dark, are too much for most lads. 
When, however, there is no authority to defy, 
and when the majority are very anxious to get 
to sleep, one can safely count upon 

The common sense of most 
To keep the fretful few in awe. 

Similar happy results flow from loyal adherence 
to the rights of majorities. In every collection 
of human beings there will be found some to whom 
the fact that a thing is ordered is a sufficient 
reason for not wanting to do it. It may be a 
delightful afternoon for a row to the Black Bocks, 
a bathe, tea, and a row back in the cool of the 
evening. But the fact that such is the club 
programme makes the desire not to go anywhere 
but just to " rot about in camp " irresistible 
to a certain type of boy. As soon as he finds 
that he and his set can stop in camp if they like 
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and that tea will be provided, it is at once seen 
that it is more fun to go with the crowd. 

It is, however, on the last night that anarchy really 
justifies itself. Vain then are threats that " offen- 
ders will be sent home by the first train the follow- 
ing day " ; vain " fatigue " punishments which 
cannot be inflicted. Hence the stem disciplinarian 
has to walk gingerly on the last day. I was in a 
camp once where, the last night, seventy-two 
out of seventy-six in " the best disciplined company 
in camp, sir" (I quote from their O.C.) broke 
in late. But I draw a veil. Not so in an anarchical 
camp. A life of crime is really very exhausting, 
and the criminal artist who> prepared to follow 
'' crime for crime's sake " is fortunately rare. 
So with us the last hours of the camp pass quietly 
if aU too quickly. 

Why have I inflicted all this on my readers ? 
Because I hope that some day England, even perhaps 
Europe and the whole world, will be '' reduced to 
a state of anarchy." And then how barbarous, 
how un-Christian — ^nay, how silly, will appear 
our Treaties of Berlin, our Holy Alliances, our 
Balance of Power, our Leagues^ of Nations. For 
discipline in a lads' camp, and possibly in a whole 
continent, would seem to be a thing deeply infected 
with paradox, a thing of which it may be said that 
if you are prepared to lose its soul you shall find it. 



NOBS 

Nothing is more freakish, nothing less capable 
of being reduced to law than the reasons which 
earn nicknames for some boys and not for others. 
Many lads never have a nickname ; some because 
they are too colourless to attract attention, too 
characterless to suggest a title, and others for 
exactly the opposite reason, because they are so 
distinctive and strongly marked that they give 
even to such names as Harry Brown or Tom Smith 
a flavour of their own. But most boys get a 
nickname, and every now and then you meet 
one who has a score of them and is constantly 
earning new ones. Such a lad is Nobs. He 
is called Nobs — short for Copper-nob — because 
of his head of deep copper-coloured red hair ; 
and Busty, most Ubellously, for the same reason ; 
and Billee, because a chance visitor at a club 
concert once recited " Little Billee " ; and Peterkin, 
because in the dim past of the club there was an 
elder brother called Peter ; and Charlie, because 
of his imitations of Charlie Chaplin ; and Mickey, 
because he is suspected of being Irish ; and Boko, 
for no particular reason at all ; and, finally, Tony, 
for the^ to me, totally incomprehensible reason 

18 
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that " all the chaps like him, sir ; he's so good- 
natured." And all these names are in current 
use, and if the reader were to walk into the club 
to-night and ask for Charlie, Nobs would be pro- 
duced, and not any rightful bearer of that name. 

I do not wonder at all the fellows liking him, 
but I do not believe that it is because he is so good- 
natured. Certainly he is of unshakable good- 
nature and unconquerable cheerfulness, and so 
generous that his mother once remarked in a 
moment of irritation : '' Our Sam (his name does 
really happen to be Sam) would give away the head 
off his shoulders if he could find anyone who 
wanted such rusty rubbish." Which is quite 
true. For the first time I ever met him was on 
a certain club picnic, when, violent rain having 
kept us nearly all day sheltering under a shed, a 
good-natured stranger offered a shilling for the 
best imitation of Charlie Chaplin, and Nobs, 
who won it, was discovered five minutes afterwards 
giving consolation prizes of threepence each to 
the three defeated competitors. But the real 
secret of iiis popularity is his smile. No one 
would dream of calling Nobs handsome. It is 
true that to the artistic eye his copper-red hair 
goes well with the washed-out blue* of his shirt 
sleeves when he is playing ping-pong in the club, 
or with the faded green jersey and brown corduroys 
which are his working clothes. But normally 
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he is just a pale-faced little boy with red hair. 
It is his smile which is unique. It lights up not 
merely his whole face but the entire landscape, 
and it is ingratiating, deprecating, comic with 
the comedy T^ich is akin to tears, and, above all, 
suggestive of some pleasant and secret understand- 
ing between you and him not shared by the rest 
of the world. 

Before he went to work, and when he sold papers 
near the station after school hours, this smile 
was a valuable trade asset. Elderly gentlemen, 
stout and heated, who did not want a paper and did 
want to catch a train used to stop and buy a paper 
and then make their hurry for the train the excuse 
for giving Nobs a penny or even a threepenny 
bit and not waiting for the change. And quite 
recently his smUe has corrupted a bench of magis- 
trates. The gang of which Nobs is a distinguished 
member having become, in the language of the 
neighbourhood, " altogether too obstropulous," 
the police intervened and Nobs, with the ill-luck 
which has dogged his footsteps from birth, was the 
one caught. A few days after he appeared, a 
lonely and pathetic figure, in the court. A stout 
policeman gave an impassive reaumi of Nobs^ 
life and crimes, and the presiding magistrate asked 
him rather brusquely if he wished to ask the 
witness any questions. Nobs only smiled. And 
then the magistrate burst out. He said that 
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this sort of thing could not be allowed to go on, 
and that the Bench was determined to put a stop 
to it. He declared that it was monstrous that the 
time of the Court should be taken up with such 
matters, and th9>t the police must not be interfered 
with in the execution of their duty. He asserted 
that the conduct of Nobs and boys like him was 
a scandal to the town and a menace to society. 
He spoke with heat of the right of private persons 
to live in peace, and declared that tradesmen 
could not carry on their business in quiet. He 
more than hinted that owing to Nobs civilization 
was tottering to its fall. And he then closed this 
appalling allocution by saying, in a rather shame- 
faced way, that in view of the lad's excellent 
character and previous good conduct (nothing had 
been said about either, and no evidence offered 
or asked for) it would perhaps meet the case if 
the boy were dismissed with a caution. The 
stout policeman looked a little dazed. But no 
officer of the club would have felt any surprise. 
All of us in our turns, having been smiled at by 
Nobs, have proceeded to pervert the course of 
justice and then attempted to cover our tracks 
by needless violence of language which imposed 
on no one, ourselves and Nobs least of all. 

I would not represent Nobs as in any way angelic. 
Far from it. A distinguished missioner once 
said that the Bible was defective in that, while 
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it spoke of unclean devils, and deaf devils, and 
dumb devils, it said nothing of silly devils, whereas 
many quite nice boys, he declared, were possessed 
from time to time with a perfect legion of silly 
devils. Nobs first converted me to this view, and 
when he is possessed the result is dreadful. Punish- 
ment is useless. Exorcism with bell, book and 
candle, or sprinkUng with holy water, seems the 
right treatment. Usually, however, just before 
I myself go mad the devils suddenly depart out 
of Nobs, and he smiles at me in such a way as to 
make me feel that I have been a partaker of his 
evil deeds, and so the course of justice is again 
perverted. 

Prophecy has again and again been proved to 
be folly, but yet I can foresee what Nobs will be 
when he is a man. He will always be small and 
slight, and he will almost certainly marry a woman 
much bigger than himself. Alas ! I expect she 
will be dirty, slatternly, and perhaps drunken. 
But Nobs will see no fault in her, and will give her 
all his earnings and save out of his dinner money 
to buy her presents. I know a grown man now 
of this type. An angry neighbour once declared 
that he was the only man in the street who would 
work all day to earn beer for his wife, and spend 
all the evening walking her round the buildings 
to walk it out of her. Doubtless it was ill-natured 
of the neighbour. But she was conscious of being 
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an exemplary wife ; yet if she wanted a bit of 
finery she had to squeeze it out of the co-op. 
divvy after the insistent demand for boots for the 
children had been satisfied, whereas her drunken 
and slatternly neighbour had just been presented 
by her devoted husband with a four-guinea set 
of furs. So, I am sure, it will be with Nobs. 
For, as the French say, there is always one that 
kisses and one that holds out the cheek. And if 
you are sealed of the tribe of Nobs you have no 
doubt which is the better part. Or, rather, you 
never think of it at all, which is a yet more excellent 
way. 



BROKEN IDOLS 

NoNS of the people who hurried along the narrow 
cinder path between the canal and the railway 
troubled their heads about the boy^who lay with 
his face buried in the dry and blackened grass 
which clothed the embankment or bothered to 
ask themselves why a big lad of thirteen should 
cry so openly in such a pubUc place. One girl 
in a shawlwho was rehearsing, in an angry und^- 
tone, her part in a dialogue in which she hoped next 
morning to confute and rout the overlooker at 
the mill, got as far as to wonder, as she recognized 
the boy's red head, what was wrong " wi' Mrs. 
Barraclough's Teddy from th' clog shop." But 
just at that moment a fresh and brilliant opening 
for the overlooker's undoing presented itself to 
her mind and she hurried on. No one else even 
glanced at the boy as he lay there on his face, 
his shoulders shaking with each sob. 

The root of Teddy's trouble was that he had been 
endowed at birth with boundless capacities for 
hero-worship, and had never had the smallest 
excuse for their exercise. It would be grossly 
unjust to represent him as the child of cruel 
parents. His father, worthy man, never seemed 
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conscious of the existence of his numerous off- 
spring unless one of them, boy or girl, got under 
his feet, when he swore at it, comprehensively but 
without active malice, and struck at it, without 
any particular desire to hit it but rather as one 
strikes at a gnat that buzzes round one's face. 
Mrs. Barraclough certainly loved her children : 
at least no mother in the street cried more, or 
louder, when she buried one. But at other times 
her attention was wholly devoted to the last one 
bom. As each child, after a brief reign, gave way 
to the next, it seemed to lose interest for her till 
it was old enough to earn money or at least to take 
off her hands some of the care of the younger 
children. Teddy, the eldest of the seven still 
living, was an awkward, loosely built boy with 
red hair of the shade that goes with greenish eyes, 
white eyelashes, and a total absence of eyebrow. 
He also possesses a double portion of the power, 
common to most small boys, of collecting dirt 
about his person and clothes, so that his chief 
features are usually outlined in smudges, causing 
his teacher at day school, a sarcastic young woman 
whom Teddy detests to the verge of frenzy, to 
ask him one day if he always kissed the blacking 
brush before coming out in the morning. 

At home he owed what little importance he 
possessed to the money earned, before and after 
school hours and on Saturdays, at th& dog shop. 
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I do not mean to imply that he felt himself 
neglected and unappreciated. He ranked his 
claims to attention as low as anyone could. 

Some months before he had joined the Brigade 
at the Mission. He had often joined organizations, 
such as brigades. Scout troops, Sunday schools, 
and similar worthy efforts to entrap youth, but 
most of them involved attendance on Sundays 
at some form of reUgious instruction, and after 
a week at school and at the clog shop Teddy liked 
his Sundays to himself. So he joined this time 
without any very high hopes, moved chiefly by 
a desire to see the gentleman who had founded the 
Brigade before the war and who had now returned 
from the army with the Military Cross, a stiff 
knee, and an empty left sleeve. A few days 
later Teddy was toiling up the hill heavily laden 
with new-cut clog soles, strung on a string like 
fish, and overtook the limping Captain. He spoke 
to the boy, calling him Teddy, asking about his 
work, and not only not resenting but seeming to 
welcome his shy questions about the war. From 
that moment Teddy was the Captain's dog. In 
bed at night, during the few minutes he could keep 
awake, he used to picture the time when he would 
be old enough to join up, and the Captain, restored 
to health by some miraculous process Teddy did 
not trouble himself to explain, would be his officer. 
His imagination did not soar to ideas of earning 
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the V.C. by saying his hero's life. He merely 
pictured himself cleaning the Captain's boots, at 
which point he always fell asleep. 

Then came preparations for the Brigade camp. 
Of course Teddy did not think of going. The 
whole thing was too remote for envy, too hopeless 
even for desire. He read the list of things required 
— " knife, fork, spoon, hairbrush, second pair of 
boots," etc. — as a penniless book-lover might 
study a second-hand catalogue. And then one 
night the Captain told him that he always took 
two boys as his guests, and that he, Teddy, could 
be one of them. There was only one condition. 
No one but his mother must know that he was 
being paid for. Teddy was no fool, and quite 
understood the reason of this condition. He could 
picture Mrs. Hough, mother of the boy who had 
brought Teddy to the Brigade, if she scented free 
passes. How she would rush round to the Mission 
House. How she would dwell on her own widow- 
hood and glide over the fact that all her large 
family were in good work. How she would 
magnify the length of time they had all been 
members and suppress the fact that membership 
had never involved attendance at any service or 
meeting where nothing was given away. Clearly 
no one must know. 

Yet he had told ; and told Sam Hough, too. 
As he lay crying he could not understand how it 
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had occurred. Had he volunteered the informa- 
tion ? Or had young Hough questioned him ? 
One thing only remained clear in his mind — ^namely, 
the feeling of shame and of treachery with which 
he had heard his rebel tongue give away the news, 
a feeling oddly mixed with pride that Hough should 
know that the Captain had chosen him, Teddy, of 
all boys, for his guest. And then a day or two 
after the Captain had called. Teddy's delighted cry, 
"Mother, here's the Captain from the Brigade!" 
had frozen on his lips as he saw the Captain's face. 
That the Captain had said he would not now take 
him to camp seemed a small thing. After all, 
camp had always been almost too good to be true. 
But he had said, " I did not think you would have 
broken your promise. I thought I could trust 
you." That was what made Teddy feel that 
the bottom had fallen out of his world. Most 
of us have known the bottom fall out of our world 
so often, and have found it so easily replaceable 
at a not much lower level that we have come to 
believe in perfect misery as little as in perfect 
happiness. To be utterly miserable you must, 
I think, be under fourteen. 

A week after, the Captain called and said that 
he would take Teddy to camp after all. He had 
never meant to leave him behind, he said, but it 
had been necessary to give him a lesson. And 
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then, for the first time, the boy saw his idol's 
feet of clay. Had aU the week of misery been 
inflicted as punishment ? If the Captain had said 
" I can't take you, but I know you did not mean 
to break your promise. I know it was an accident. 
I shall still trust you." But he did not understand. 

That night the Captain seemed out of spirits 
at supper. He said to his wife, " I wonder whether 
during my time in the army I have lost touch with 
boys. You remember my telling you of young 
Barraclough ? Well, I told him to-night I would 
take him to camp after all. He did not seem a 
bit pleased or grateful. I think he is sulking- 
He seems more angry at having been blamed 
than pleased at having been forgiven. Boys are 
queer little animals." 

Teddy went to camp, but he did not black the 
Captain's boots. And a few weeks after he left 
the Brigade, which confirmed the Captain in his 
opinion that you must not look for gratitude 
from boys. 



JOHNNY ON MULES 

When I first made Johnny's acquaintance he 
was a small, white-faced boy in clogs, a red-knitted 
mufiSer, and corduroy knickerbockers so tight 
that he looked as if he had been melted and poured 
into them. At that time he spent the long mornings 
of each day from a very early hour, jumping 
on and off a milk cart, and the long evenings, 
till late into the night, cleaning pans and cans in 
a dairy, devoting the middle hours of the day 
to falling asleep on the back benches of his day 
school. It was, therefore, naturally a great 
pleasure to me when Johimy came to see me the 
other day in the very becoming uniform of a 
driver in the Boyal Field Artillery and stayed to 
supper. From the highly-polished tips of his 
spurred boots to the top of his closely-cropped 
head he radiated good health. His once pale 
face was burnt a fine brickdust red. His eyes, 
formerly dulled by lack of sleep, shone and sparkled. 
And the leggings, well-cut cord breeches, and 
closely-fitting tunic enabled me for the first time 
to reaUze what a nice-looking boy Johnny is. 
And he has evidently laid to heart the advice always 
given to new recruits in the R.F.A. — *' Now, 
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then, chuck yourself into your uniform. Yofl're 
not a common Tommy. Just remember you're 
in the R.P.A. and put on a bit of swank." And 
the result in Johimy's case is so satisfactory that 
I was not at all surprised to learn that the subject 
he wished to discuss with me was the agreeable 
one of marriage licences. Yet though our topic 
of conversation was such a pleasant one, and though 
the supper for war times was really quite a good one, 
and though I remembered not to offer either cheese 
or jam, things of which most soldiers have had 
so much that they declare they never want to 
see them again as long as they live, yet Johnny 
was not happy. He was suffering from a sense 
of grievances. 

The first was on the subject of wound stripes. 
From the moment when he enlisted, in the first 
months of the war, he has displayed an ability 
amounting to genius for catching every complaint 
that was going. He has had enteric, dysentery, 
diphtheria, " P.U.O." (that is, pyrexia of undis- 
covered origin), nephritis, rheumatism, and, a 
final and crowning grief, German measles, caught 
in a Midland hospital where he was being treated 
for rheumatism. But he has never been wounded. 
Hence the grievance. It is not that Johimy minds 
hospital. He has perfected the art of getting on 
the soft side of the sternest ward sister. But he has 
no stripe. " If they gave stripes for war sickness," 
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he says, '' Vd be a perfect zebra. But here am 
I, been in hospital in Egypt, Gallipoli, France, 
Belgium, England, Scotland, and Wales, and never 
a stripe to show. I might be a blooming conscript.'* 

But a yet deeper subject of grievance is mules. 
Personally some fair acquaintance with mules 
has led me to respect them — ^not looking on them 
as perfect, though more sinned against than sinning, 
but respecting their firmness of character and sound 
good sense. I fiirst learned to respect the fiirmness 
of a mule when driving behind eight, harnessed 
two and two, in South Africa. The load was 
light, and the road, for South Africa, good, and 
we were on our way home, and so we were 
making good travelling. Suddenly the off mule 
just in front of the wheelers wished to sit 
down and scratch his ear with his hind foot. 
Wishing to do so, and being a mule, he naturally 
did do so. Of course the four front mules dragged 
him along, and the two behind bullocked into 
him from the rear. What of that ? He had wished 
to scratch his ear, and he scratched it. There 
you have a mule all over. 

The sound good sense of a mule was displayed 
by my own Ahasuerus. I don't know why he 
was called that. He was Ahasuerus when he 
came to me and when he left me ; and everyone 
admitted that the name suited him. One day a 
member of the party who lectured us all, perhaps 
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iinneoessarily, on kindness to animals proceeded 
to a practical demonstration and patted Ahasuerus. 
Now he was a good mule. If you did not approach 
him from behind, or too suddenly from any point 
of the compass, or in a jerky way trying to mulish 
nerves, and if he did not at the moment wish to 
bite, and if other things were favourable, then he 
might be mounted in safety. On this occasion 
he had the patter kicked with his hind leg, stamped 
on with his fore leg, and wdU and truly bitten in 
less than two seconds, bringing off the triple 
event with great neatness and dispatch. We 
heard little more of kindness to animals. 

I still think kindly of Ahasuerus. I tried to 
put my view of mules before Johnny. He would 
have none of it. For one thing, a mule had got 
him into trouble with his C!haplain for swearing, 
and ai^ a devout Churchman and ex-altar server 
that rankles in Johnny's bosom. 

"But, Johnny," I said, "you don't swear, do 
you ? " 

" No, sir, he replied, " not usually, but mules 
are an exception." 

It seems that one Sunday in Egypt he had 
managed to get to Holy Communion, and had 
then put in an hour and a half polishing harness 
and grooming his mule. And when all was ready 
for parade the mule chose the moment when the 
Chaplain was passing to roll. " I only damned its 
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eyes a bit," said Johnny gloomily, '* and the ^ 
Chaplain said I was a hypocrite and was bringing 
religion into contempt among the other men." 

Now, quite seriously, I think the Chaplain was 
wrong. It is quite hard enough for any lad to 
follow up his religion in the army without having 
his efforts thrown up at him when he fails. It is 
human to err. And if I had groomed a mule for 
an hour and a half and then it had rolled I do 
not like to think what I might say of its eyes. 

Once embarked on the subject, Johimy became 
gloomily talkative. And he ended a long catalogue 
of his mule's ill-doings by saying, " And one day 
I lost it." 

" Do you mean that it died ? " I asked. 

" I don't know whether it died or not," he replied 
vindictively. "I took it outside the camp and 
gave it a clout with a broom, and I've never seen 
the brute since." 

" But, good heavens, Johnny, what did you do 
on parade next morning ? " I asked. 

" I found another one," he replied simply. 

Now I know something of the power of finding 
things in the army. Before kit inspection a trained 
soldier will " find " anything from a lost spur to 
an entire equipment. But a whole live mule ! 
Could one " find " a horse, or camel, or pair of 
bullocks ? I expect not. I expect^ as Jphimy 
sayS; a mul^ is an exception, 
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LONDON SKETCHES 

LONDON REVISITED 

I AM a Cockney, if not by birth (and not the most 
favouring wind, I fear, would have wafted the 
sound of Bow Bells into the room where I was 
bom) at least by adoption and training. And I 
have been revisiting, after twenty years in the 
bleak North, the scenes of my youth. My London 
is not that of St. James's Park, and Buckingham 
Palace, iftnd ^' the sweet shady side of Pall Mall," 
nor even of Trafalgar Square, and the Strand, and 
Ludgate Hill. No ; the London of my heart 
is the romantic East, Shoreditch and Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, Stepney, and Poplar, lime- 
house, Shadwell, and the Isle of Dogs, and that 
uncharted wilderness of the South which stretches 
from Deptford to Battersea. When I asked my 
way (oh ! shame, to have lost one's bearing and to 
be asking one's way like a mere country cousin) 
and the 'bus conductor replied " Ho yus, stright 
dawn the Beow Rowd," I knew that my foot was 
on my native heath, and my heart warmed to his 
accent. Am I ashamed of my spiritual home ? 
Do I apologize for its accent and idiom ? Not 
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in the least. Why should romance and tender 
memories, loyalty and home sickness be supposed 
suitable only for Highland glens and the green 
isle of Erin ? Let the poet sing, if he will — 

From the lone shieling in the misty island 
Mountains divide us and the waste of seas, 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highlcknd, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 

I declare it is only a native inability to find rhymes 
for anything, and not any lack of love for East 
London and its folk, which prevents my amending 
the poem that the last lines might read — 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Cockney, 
And I in dreams behold the Mile End Rocul. 

There is a silly saying that God made the country 
and ^ man made the town. Not at all. God 
made the country, and made it lovely to the eye. 
And then He made the town, and made it beautiful 
to the spirit. The town, pdis, home of politeness, 
home of man the political animal ; the city, 
civitas, where civilization is born, and civility 
reigns. Not for nothing have saints and sages, 
in all times since the days of the writer of the 
Apocalypse, loved to picture Heaven as a city, 
the heavenly Jerusalem. But I wander from my 
subject, which is not the praise of all great cities, 
'' aggregations of men," as Walt Whitman caUa 
them, but the praise of one, East London. 
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I had a delightful ride one morning on a 'bus 
from Hackney Wick through Mare Street, Hackney, 
Shoreditch High Street, Bishopsgate Without, 
and Bishopsgate Within (the very names are 
rich with romantic suggestion) to the Bank. 
Soon after we started the conductor came up to 
collect fares, and, wishing to restart the 'bus 
without ringing the bell, he stamped thrice with 
his foot. At once a small Ciockney boy bounded 
in his seat as if with sudden fright, counterfeited 
extreme terror, and handed his penny to the 
conductor trembling. It was a neat piece of 
pantomime and well received. The conductor 
smiled indulgently, a tall man with a three days' 
growth of red scrub on his chin took a dirty clay 
pipe from his mouth to allow of a short autobiogra- 
phical sketch tending to show that he had been 
" just the sime kind of clever silly blighter meself 
at 'is aige," and a mountainous woman, in a 
macintosh and a boy's cloth cap, whose most 
prominent features seemed to be perspiration and 
Hinde's curlers, added a few facts about her 
youngest son in the army, who *' was just such 
another ; got 'isself into trouble by it, in Meso- 
potamia, if you'll believe me." We all believed 
her, and were only restrained by courtesy from 
asking for further details. Next time the conductor 
came up he stood for quite a while waiting for a 
young man to give him his fare. But the young 
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man was sunk in thought. So the conduotor 
turned to us and said, smiling, '' Ow, 'e's thinkin' 
abart 'er. She's been crool to 'im." We were all 
delighted, the young man as much as any. He 
winked at us knowingly and said, '' Not 'alf 
crool. I don't think.'* I declare I could have 
S})ent the day on that 'bus, and when I got down 
at the Bank I did so reluctantly, and as one that 
leaves a party of friends. 

Is this light-hearted frivolity a mere surface 
matter ? I think not. What other peoi^e who 
had suffered as East Londoners have suffered 
from air raids would make the whole alphabet of 
Hun terrors, from aeroplanes to Zep})elins, a subject 
for mocking in the streets ? And there is something 
more than mere frivolity. It always seems to 
me that we have, in the spirit of the true Cockney, 
two things at once needful for the life of crowded 
cities and a product of that life. I mean the gentle 
tolerance that refuses to judge or condemn, and 
the quick sympathy which makes every man's 
business interesting to his neighbour. And these 
things obviously do not go naturally or easily 
together. Yet they are of the very essence of a 
Cockney crowd. If you wish to walk out bare- 
headed and in sandals and draped in Grecian 
robes, there is no better place to do so than in the 
Whitechapel Road. None will interfere, mock, 
or hustle. Here and there a passer-by may say 
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to a friend, " Wot d'yer think of 'im ? " And the 
other may reply, " Bloomin' silly guy. Foreign, 
I tike it." But they will take oare that the silly 
guy does not hear, lest his feelings should be 
hurt. On the other hand, nowhere is the man who 
has lost his way, or his luggage, or his temper, 
more sure of public sympathy and an interested 
audience than in East London. It is almost 
worth while to lose your way in order to hear 
a whole 'bus discuss the best way for you to get 
to your destination, and to see the cheerful alacrity 
with which some total stranger gets off before he 
need to put you on your way with advice and a 
helping hand. 

I think the Cockney spirit is the quintessence 
of the real true English spirit, which has sent our 
lads joking up to the jaws of death, and which 
by its gentle tolerance and untiring helpfulness, 
its thought for others and f orgetf ulness . of self, 
has made " Tommy " the beloved of all the world. 
But I knew Tommy before he donned khaki, 
and I met him first in a lads' club in Bethnal 
Green. I loved him then and I love him now. 



MRS. PIERPOINT, MAM 

Mrs. Pierpoikt has been in her grave these 
twenty years, yet she is as clear before my mind's 
eye as she was in the first day I saw her, a quarter of 
a century ago. She was standing in a little back 
street in Deptf ord, her red arms akimbo and her 
massive and still handsome face aflame with 
anger from the point of her strongly marked chin 
to the edge of her dusty crape bonnet. Having 
succeeded in getting from the Vicar a flannel 
petticoat for herself, and another for a quite 
undeserving daughter-in-law who lived with her, 
she was deeply annoyed at his refusing to give her 
a third for a daughter married to a well-to-do 
fruiterer in Hoxton, and when I appeared on the 
scene had just called him ^' a lying steward and 
false shepherd of the flock." The Vicar was a 
good man, in some ways almost a hero, but he 
stood five foot three and a half in his thick-soled 
boots, and he had all that sense of personal dignity 
which goes with those inches. So he was much 
offended. 

To me Mrs. Pierpoint seemed a person to be 
cultivated, and I took an early opportunity of 
calling. I found her at 71, Earnshaw Street, a 
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huge house once the home of some wealthy Deptf ord 
merchant, which still displayed over the door wood 
carving which the local antiquary declared to be — 
I don't know on what authority— genuine Grinling 
Qibbons work. But now the house was a mere 
rabbit warren where Mrs. Pierpoint ruled an 
uncounted number of lazy sons and sons-in-law 
and their shiftless wives. Over a cup of tea poured 
from the tin teapot which simmered at all times 
on the hob — ^tea whose blackness and bitterness 
seemed only intensified by two huge spoonfuls 
of brown sugar and a tiny dab of condensed milk-*— 
Mrs. Pierpoint developed her views on charity 
with point and fluency. "I don't pretend,'* 
she said, ** as I'm one as goes to church, and I 
don't set up to be any better than me neighbours, 
but I think if there's anything give away I've as 
much right to it as them as goes." 

I confess that this view appealed to me strongly, 
even when I regarded it as no more than the genial 
unscrupulousness of a fine old heathen. The 
better I came to know her the more I shared her 
view. Massively built, she must once have been 
a strikingly handsome woman, and neither sixty 
years of a hard life, nor the poverty and ugliness 
of her clothes could rob her of all her former looks. 
She wore a dusty crape bonnet of that peculiar 
shape which rises so straight from the forehead 
as to look like a continuation of the face, and which 
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I always associate with rusty strings loosely tied, 
or, in moment of strong emotion, thrown back over 
the shoulders. And she went always girt with a 
piece of sacking, as one prepared to start charring 
at a moment's notice. Her husband, an incon- 
spicuous little man, wore side-whiskers meeting 
under a clean-shaven chin, and a mildly deprecating 
expression as of one shocked by the wickedness 
of the world but too ignorant of life to offer more 
than a silent protest against evil. Notwithstanding 
which he spent the four years during which I 
knew him in a chronic state of doing, having done, 
or being about to do time. Since tact is a virtue 
highly valued among the poor, I did not like to 
enquire the exact nature of his offences, but 
presently a spiteful neighbour told me that he was 
" a screen for a fence." That is to say, he was one 
of many men who acted as go-betweens for the 
wealthy receiver of stolen goods. They did all 
the hard work, took all the risk, and when caught 
kept his name out of it. He took all the profit 
and paid his helpers wretchedly. 

When Mr. Pierpoint was " put away " it made 
no difference at 71, Eamshaw Street. The lazy 
sons and sons-in-law went on selling a few race 
cards or doing a little running for a bookie, and 
generally showing themselves ripe for any crime 
which was not too dangerous or laborious. And 
the lazy daughters and daughters-in-law went 
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on having babies. And Mrs. Pierpoint did the 
house work, and went out charring, and did 
casual nursing and sitting up with sick neighbours, 
and stitched sacks at home, and raided charities 
and special relief funds. I have known many old 
women work as hard as she did. But they were 
mere drudges, despised and neglected by those 
they worked for. I have known a few strong- wiUed 
old ladies who ruled their families with as firm a 
hand. But they let others keep them. Mrs. 
Pierpoint alone in my experience had strength 
of character at once to serve and rule those she 
loved. And except in the matter of the charities 
and relief funds, which she regarded as her lawful 
prey, she was incorruptibly honest. 

I think it was in half-unconscious recognition 
of her character that her neighbours gave her the 
addition of '' Mam " to her name, as a kind of 
courtesy title. Wiry little Mrs. Wilson, the best 
fighter in the street, whose proud boast it was that 
when she did six weeks in gaol for '' bashing' a 
slop " the policeman did twice as long in Guy's 
Hospital, never got the title. Bed-haired Mrs. 
Morgan, who lent money at a penny per week 
interest on the shilling, only got it in the crisis of 
a transaction. But Mrs. Pierpoint was always 
" Mrs. Pierpoint, Mam " to all her neighbours. 

Then came the end. A knock when charring ; 
an ominous lump ; and eighteen months of agony 
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with oanoer. From the first she had no doubts, 
for she had^' laid out a many as went that way." 
And she faced the slow approach of death as she 
had faced the hardships of life, clear eyed and 
unflinching. As far from self-pity or self-justifi- 
cation as from complaint, she accepted the ministra- 
tions of the Ourate without protest but without 
enthusiasm. Only once she spoke. '' I've never 
taken anything," she said, '' as wasn't my own. 
I've lived with them as did, worse luck. But 
watch me. or trust me, there's none can say they 
was ever a halfpenny the worse for me. There's a 
many as can't say as much." There are indeed, 
and I have come to share her heresy, if heresy it 
be, and to believe that though she never went to 
church (how could she ?) yet at the last and great 
Assize if there is anything good given away she'll 
have as good a right to it as some that went. 



THE POTMAN AT THE " EARNSHAW " 

In South London the stopping of fights is an 
important part of a clergyman's duty, and there 
is a highly respected missionary Bishop who, 
when he was working in a parish off the Borough 
Boad, held the twofold record for the largest 
number of fights stopped by any parson and for 
the worst black eye gained by doing it. But when 
he exchanged South London for the (possibly) 
less civilized regions of Central Africa, I think the 
record, at any rate for fights stopped, must have 
passed to the clergy of our parish. For the 
Clergy House was exactly opposite the Earnshaw 
Arms Hotel, and any day of the week, and at 
any hour of the day, the Curates could be seen 
flying out bareheaded to the fray. 

To stop a fight between two drunken men was 
quite a simple matter. Nothing more was required 
than a fine blend of decision and tact — decision as 
of one who must be obeyed, and tact as of one 
performing a purely official duty in a purely imper- 
sonal manner and insinuating no moral censure 
on anyone. To tackle two drunken women was a 
far more delicate operation, and could not be safely 
managed by less than two persons. If each 
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combatant could be firmly grasped from behind 
in such a way as to pinion both Irms to the sides 
they could generally be induced, by questions as 
to the cause of the trouble judiciously shouted into 
their ears from behind, to exchange fisticuffs 
first for a slanging match and then for a tear- 
ful statement of grievances. At which stage a 
reconciliation could be effected. But if only one 
could be so held — ^and the fighting daughters of 
Deptford are a stalwart race — the other, seeing 
her opponent at a disadvantage, could seldom 
resist the temptation to claw her face or tear out 
some handf uls of hair. And this was sure to cause 
trouble, and the would-be peacemaker was lucky 
if he did not get most of it himself. So stopping a 
fight between two women was universally recognized 
as being a four-handed game, not to be tackled 
by the most intrepid Curate without adequate 
clerical assistance. 

But the real test of nerve was the stopping of 
a fight between husband and wife. That was a 
job if you like. Yet our Junior Curate did it, and 
did it successfully, the day after his ordination and 
six hours after his first appearance in the parish. 
Even when the affair had reached the stage at 
which the man threw his coat into the middle of the 
road and said, " Can't hit a woman, can't I ? 

Oh, then I'll hit a parson," he remained 

master of the situation. But it is supposed that 
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he possessed natural genius, and that, of course, 
leaves nothing more to be said. 

Laymen, unless occupying some prominent 
official position such as that of a policeman, 
potman, or chucker-out at a music-hall, were 
not expected to interfere, and when they did so 
adopted their own methods. This was very much 
the case with Bob, the red-haired potman at the 
"Eamshaw," whose methods were all his own. 
I first saw him at a fight one Saturday night 
between two half-drunken men. Neither of them 
much wanted to fight, and their friends were 
trying to get them away. But a peaceful solution 
was rendered impossible by a long, lean, greasy, 
red-nosed, spotty-faced man in a shabby frock 
coat, bowler hat, and pince-nez, who kept on 
saying, *' Let 'em have a round. Do 'em good. 
Let' em have a round." Suddenly I heard a voice 
behind me say, " You're bloomin' anxious they 
should 'ave a raund. 'Ave a raund yeraelf . 'Ave 
a raund wiv me." I turned in time to see the new 
potman at the ^'Earnshaw" give the spotty-faced 
man what he afterwards described to me as ^^ a 
bit of a clip one side of the ear," but what I should 
have described as a smashing blow on the jaw. 
By the time the man had collected his scattered 
faculties and his bowler hat and his stick and what 
remained of his pince-nez the fighters had put 
on their coats and vanished. Then the potman 
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turned to me with a most ingratiating smile and 
said, " That's what I call a little job of peace- 
making." 

I came to know him well, and found him a delight- 
ful fellow, fuU of a quaint Cockney humour, a 
life abstainer, and of unshakable good nature. 
He had but one interest in life — ^namely, the boxing 
ring. Sometimes on a Thursday night — ^always 
a slack evening in a public-house — ^he would slip 
into the Lads' Club for half an hour and give the 
boys valuable advice as to what to do when caught 
in the comer of the ring or when boxing a heavier 
man than themselves. One bit of advice I shall 
always remember, because it seemed to me so 
strange when I first heard it. It seems you should 
always choose for yourself the oldest and softest 
pair of gloves and let the other man have the new, 
hard ones. It is less strange when you know the 
explanation. In the old ones the soft leather 
stretches, and the padding tends to work down to 
the wrists and fingers and to leave the knuckles 
bare. ''And that," said Bob with the familiar 
grin, " don't do the other bloke any good ; but it's 
as good for you as what a horseshoe put in your 
glove for luck would be." A good old ringside 
jest which never failed to please. 

The first time I spoke to Bob of religion I got 
such a shock that I felt for a moment as if he had 
hit me with a horseshoe without first mu£3ing 
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it in a glove. For he replied, with perfect cheerful- 
ness, ^^ I don't bother wiv it. I leaves it to me 
muwer. It's her department. She prays." Then 
seeing me look a little dazed, he added, '* I'm 
all right, I am. When I puts the old woman away 
I'll marry a nice girl. A real good 'un I mean ; 
one as prays and goes to church and all that. 
So I'll be all right, you see." I was not at all 
disturbed by his referring to the future obsequies 
of his mother, at that time in robust health, as 
*' putting the old woman away," for I knew him to 
be a dutiful ^and affectionate son, and he was 
merely using a South London idiom. But his 
views of vicarious religion were a little startling 
even to me. I never had a chance to see how 
they worked, for Bob did not stop long at the 
'' Eamshaw." It was a house used chiefly for 
women's drinking, and Bob, a chivalrous soul, 
never really liked chucking them out. Besides, 
they scratched his nose, and your true boxing 
man, indifferent to black eyes and thick ears, 
is touchy about scratches on the nose. So he 
went east to a big house off the Bethnal Green 
Road, a great haunt of boxing men, and I lost 
sight of him. But when the old woman was 
safely put away I hope he got a nice girl, a 
real good 'un, and that she performs all the 
wifely duties of praying and church-going which 
he expected of her. 

4 
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When visitors to the Mission commented on the 
sparseness of the congregations — and church- 
going in Deptford was rather the peculiarity of 
the few than the practice of the many twenty 
years ago — ^the Vicar used to point to the large 
number of what he called his out-patients. And it 
was then my duty to take the visitors a personally 
conducted tour. Where and to whom I took 
them depended on their attitude. Once a distin- 
guished university professor took his stand at 
the end of one of our better streets, and looking at 
the dull row of newly-built houses, destined to 
hold at least one family on each floor, said dis- 
dainfully, '* I thought you claimed to be poor 
here. I call all this very respectable." Him 
I took first to see Mrs. Vann, sitting gigantic, in 
a kind of bower of rabbits' skins, in the dim 
recesses of her rag and bone shop at the comer 
of the blind alley known as Byatt's Bents. It was 
a hot July afternoon, and the professor blenched. 
Thence to Looney Looland, the half-witted cats' - 
meat man, who kept the bulk of his stock in trade 
in two flat wicker baskets under his bed. Looney's 
regularity at all services, coupled with his abhor- 
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rence of soap and water and a tendency to fall 
into cataleptic trances during the sermon, would 
have won him canonization during the Middle 
Ages. He won no favour in the eyes of the professor. 
And then on to see little Mr. Minett, who shared 
a '^ two-pair back " with uncounted cats, and 
spent the bulk of his Poor Law allowance on stale 
fish for his beloved pets, and on fuel, so as to have 
a fire day and night, summer and winter. The 
professor left in a hurry, refusing to return to the 
vicarage. He seemed vexed with me. But at 
the next meeting of the university branch of the 
C.S.U. he spoke strongly of the poverty and 
squalor in Deptford, and of the shocking condi- 
tions under which the people lived. So I had not 
laboured in vain. 

My own preference was for old Mr. and Mrs. 
Fletcher. Not, I am sorry to say, because they 
were an ideal Darby and Joan couple. Far 
from it. They had married one another for what 
they could get, and each had been taken in. He 
was her third husband, and she had married him 
because he was reputed, on no better evidence 
than his aristocratic appearance, to have saved 
money. What number was hers in his list of 
wives I don't know. Eighth or ninth I dare say. 
He had buried two since he came, fifteen years 
before and already an old man,to the neighbourhood. 
He married her because he thought that what she 
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made by oliaring, added to the aUowance made 
by the Cripples' Aid Society to her hump-backed 
daughter, would keep him. But her charing days 
were over, and the bitter little cripple would not 
have given a halfpenny to a soul to save life. So 
the marriage was a failure, and when any new 
visitor called Mrs. Fletcher could seldom resist 
the temptation to recount her one great victory 
in life. ** The same week I married him/' she 
would say, shaking her skinny fist at the old man 
as he sat up in bed, angrily disdainful of woman's 
folly, ''he hit me, the villain ! I says to him, 
' Fletcher, me man, you've hit me once. Don't you 
never lift your hand to me again, or I'll put you 
where I can find you.' " The vagueness of this 
threat never failed to appal visitors. 

But I called not for their matrimonial squabbles, 
but for the old man's reminiscences. When he 
died in 1897 they put 89 on his coffin, but no 
one pretended really to know his age, and I think 
ten or twelve years more at the least would have 
been nearer the truth. He was an old soldier 
to whom Crimean and Mutiny veterans were mere 
boys. He was an ex-pugilist, and had wonderful 
stories of the old prize ring. He had been a 
strolling player and had acted in most things, 
from Hamlet to TJie Murder in the Bed Bam, 
And finally he had been a London cabman 
for years. One thing puzzled me at first. In 
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all his reminiscences he was always careful to say, 
'^ I was always on the side of law and order. A 
Church and State man all my days." The Vicar 
thought he said this to curry favour, but Fletcher 
was no cadger. When he was able he had been 
a regular attender at church, if only to criticise 
the Vicar's sermons and quarrel with the caretaker, 
and most of his stories had an ecclesiastical flavour. 
He had heard Bradlaugh preaching Atheism in 
the Bull Ring at Birmingham, and at the end 
an enthusiastic Birminghamite had said to him, 
" Now, Cockney, where's your God now ? " "I 
was an old man at the time," he would say, "but 
I answered, * Where He always was, you dog,' 
and hit him under the jaw, and we fought for the 
best part of an hour." Years earlier than that, 
when he was a young man, he had heard an un- 
frocked clergyman, who gloried in the name of 
Satan's Private Chaplain, preaching unspeakable 
blasphemies in the old Rotunda in Blackfriars 
Bridge' Road. Those were the days when every 
little paper shop in East and South London 
fluttered with newspapers, constantly suppressed 
and as constantly restarted under another name, 
which preached atheism and red republicanism in 
language equally violent and obscene, and when 
ill-printed volumes of Tom Paine's Bights of Man 
and The Age of Reason were the bedside books of 
every thoughtful young mechanic. " I had no 
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sympathy with such stuff/' he would say, and turn 
to tell of Edward Irving preaching at six in the 
morning in a chapel on dapham Common. '^ The 
doors, sir, were opened at five, and two minutes after 
the place was so packed there was not standing 
room. And when that man preached the whole 
building was shaken by the Spirit, and they all 
spake with tongues." I think I can see him now, 
sitting up in bed as he told the story, his black eyes 
burning in his pale face, and looking all the more 
sombre in contrast to his white hair and closely 
clipped white beard and moustache. 

He was the illegitimate son of a gentleman — a 
nobleman indeed, he sometimes hinted, though 
as he never claimed connection with any particular 
noble family I am sure he really knew nothing of 
it. But when he was eight he had seen his own 
mother hanged, in the open street outside Newgate, 
for child murder. " I wept at that tender age, 
but I know that the sentence was just. The 
State has its duties, and God His dues. Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed. I do not complain." And he would 
go on to tell of how he was horse-whipped at the 
age of ten by a Berkshire farmer for taking a 
half-gnawed turnip from a field, and sent to gaol 
for six weeks at Beading, when he was sixteen, on 
an unproved charge of poaching a hare. '' It 
was the first but not the last time that I've been 
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behind locked doors, but it was the only time when 
I was innocent. I have deserved what I got at 
other times. And even then it was right. There 
is no place in a well-ordered State for such as I 
was then. I do not complain." 

Gradually I formed a theory to explain this 
strange acquiescence in his sufferings. I think 
he had been so ill-used, so trodden down, and had 
so known himself to be the under-dog and so 
suffered in the knowledge, and, conscious of his 
abilities, had yet so lacked, and perhaps recognized 
that he lacked, something necessary to make full 
use of them, that if he had rebelled he would have 
gone mad. Only by identifying himself, as it 
were, with what crushed him could he maintain 
his self-respect. Was it a true identification ? 
Who shall say ? In this complicated estate of 
man's nature, what is truth ? Was he even de- 
ceived ? Again, who shall say ? But of this I 
am sure : if he was deceived he was willingly 
self-deceived. And I think he was right. For 
surely it is better to be deceived than to be 
broken. Better to see the Gorgon-head of 
oppression in the mirror of an illusion than to 
see life naked and be turned to stone. 



PAROCHIAL VISITING. 

PsoPLB whose ideas of parochial visitation are 
drawn from the account in Scenes of Clerical 
Life of Mr. Pugh ^'sallying out to his parochial 
duties in a white tie, a well-brushed hat, a perfect 
suit of black, and well-polished boots," » would, 
I fear, have experienced something like a shock 
on witnessing our methods at the Mission. For 
one thing, each member of the stafi had his own 
ideal. The Vicar's was to cover as much ground 
as possible in an afternoon. Armed with a bundle 
of handbills advertising the next important service 
he would charge a street or a block of model 
dwellings at a kind of hand gallop, thrusting a bill 
into each person's hand almost before the door 
was opened, and delivering an invitation, or rather 
a peremptory command to attend, over his shoulder 
as he fled on to the next house. Mrs. Pierpoint, 
who was not among the number of the Vicar's 
admirers, described the whole proceeding in a 
word of doubtful etymology, which must, I think, 
have been of her own coining. " Scoustering, 
I call it," she would say. '' He's up the passage 
and out again before you know he's called. I don't 
hold with such goings-on, and so I teU you." 
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record for a day was said to be over 180 
visits, and he lived in hopes of topping the 200. 
My own preference was for more leisurely 
methods. I had sense to avoid washing day, 
when time is precious and tempers uncertain, 
but on other days I loved to listen, so that the 
Vicar looked with scorn on my poor ten or a dozen 
visits in an afternoon. I found the conversation 
of the women endlessly interesting, for if the main 
subject — the theme, so to speak — ^was dull the 
variations were sure to make up for it. For 
instance, when Jtfrs. Pownall wanted to tell me how 
Jim, her eldest boy, had got the sack at work (he 
had asked his foreman whether he was forest-bred 
or bom in captivity, which might have been 
overlooked if the junior partner, who was passing 
at the time, had not been observed to smile, 
after which, of course, the lad had to go) she had 
to introduce a short account of her courting days, 
a detailed description of the health Jim had always 
enjoyed, in contrast to his next brother's sufferings 
with croup, a dramatic description of her contest 
with the " School Board " (i.e., the school atten- 
dance officer) as to Jim's attendance at school, 
and full information as to his wonderful appetite 
as contrasted with the number of things which '' 'is 
brother Sam can't so much as look at." And if 
the matter of the oration should prove to be dull 
there was always interest in what a psychologist 
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calls the mental process. One woman, for instance, 
found in the fact that my mother had been bom in 
Hampshire and her own mother in Wiltshire not 
only a circumstance of the most refined humour, 
never to be referred to without laughter, but 
also a deep bond of union which made me at all 
times an honoured guest. There were, of course, 
awkward moments, as when little Mrs. Wilson, 
champion fighter of the street, introduced me to 
*' the lady as has took my back room " with the 
words, " When 'e fust come down our street we 
said, * We've got a soft lot on.' " Nor did she 
improve matters when she added, ''None of our 
parsons is anything much to look at, with one of 
'em red-haired, and the Vicar ser small, but this 
one's civil spoke, which is more than yer can say 
for some as is better looking." After which it 
required tact to steer the conversation into safer 
channels. 

But if I liked listening to the women, I found the 
men more interesting still. The women of the 
district were divided into those who were very 
anxious that I should visit their husbands and 
those who were very anxious that I should not. 
I soon learned to disappoint both classes. For 
the woman who wanted me to call on her husband 
usually only wanted to deliver a voluble address, 
nominally to me, but actually at her husband, 
on the subject of her own virtues and his faults. 
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which was embarrassing for him and me alike. 
On the other hand, the woman who did not want 
me to call was usually prompted by a quite ground- 
less fear lest " he might forget 'isself and use 
language." One excellent but foolish woman 
always referred to her husband, as " my tiger." It 
is true that he had a queer reputation in the neigh- 
bourhood as an Atheist and advanced Socialist, 
if not indeed an Anarchist. But I did not believe 
half she told me of him, and decided to beard the 
tiger in his den. It is hardly necessary to say 
that I found him the tamest of wild animals who 
roared me as gently as any sucking dove. I should 
not have been surprised to find him an Atheist, for 
he was a prominent member of the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives' Union, and it is a fact, strange but 
true, that there is nothing like leather for producing 
unorthodox views. But his supposed Atheism 
was nothing but a total lack of interest, and, indeed, 
of power to be interested, in other-worldliness 
of any sort. And his reputation for Socialism or 
Anarchy reposed on nothing more than the queerest 
collection of freak opinions ever collected by an 
intelligent but uneducated man in the course of 
wide reading of political and economic works. 
We soon became great friends, and- we spent many 
a Saturday night (he was engaged every other even- 
ing at his trade society meetings) sitting smoking 
on opposite sides of the fire, while his wife bathed 
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the two boys, aged seven and nine, on the hearth- 
rug between us. I should have enjoyed these 
evenings more if he had not always said, ** When 
you're in my house, sir, I hope you'll smoke 
my tobacco." Now I favoured in those days 
an extravagantly expensive 'Varsity mixture, 
very coarse cut, and found fine-cut threepenny 
shag rather a trial. I supposed his a>ction was pure 
hospitality, but the first night his wife was out 
he owned up. '^ The missus does not care for the 
smell of your tobacco. She says it hangs about 
the house. And to tell the plain truth I don't 
much fancy it myself." So much for Bacon's 
Special Mixture ! 

When I had laughed him out of his habit of 
addressing me as if I were a public meeting I really 
think our talks did help him to clear his ideas. 
But there were many other men to visit, and as 
I never got him to come to church the Vicar thought 
I was wasting my time. 

If the Vicar's methods might be called dashing, 
and mine dilatory, the Junior Curate's might 
best be described as drastic. His extraordinarily 
keen mind and caustic tongue won for him a 
feeling which was a queer mixture of fear, amuse- 
ment, and an odd kind of pride. But he is too 
important a person to be dismissed in a line or 
two. The Junior Curate must have an article to 
himself. 



THE JUNIOR CURATE 

When little Mrs. Wilson, introducing me to her 
new lodger, was kind enough to describe me as 
'^ civil spoke/' but added, *' which is more than 
yer can say for some as is better looking," I have 
always supposed that she had the Junior Curate 
in her mind. Certainly he was good-looking, 
being small, dark, neat in appearance, and always 
exquisitely dressed and well groomed. And 
equally certaiidy he could not always be described 
as civil spoken, for he combined great quickness 
of mind with an apparently total disregard for 
other people's feelings. He had not been with 
us long when, playing the unintentional eaves- 
dropper, I heard a party of evildoers in the Lads' 
Club making up the story they were to tell when 
questioned. Just as I passed them one was saying, 
*• Wot f tell 'im a yam like that ? Gar on wiv 
yer. Where's yer common ? 'E'd see through 
that in a minute. Yer may as well tell 'im the 
truth first go oflf. Yer can't kid 'im." Nor was it 
long before a thorough telling-off of any prominent 
ill-doer in the Club by the Junior Curate became 
a subject of delighted comment by the other 
members, all of whom had either suffered in the 
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same way in the past or expected to do so in the 
near future. 

The first time I knew him introduce his drastic 
methods in parochial visiting was just after his 
ordination as priest. Early in Lent it was his 
turn to take night calls for the week, and, after 
a long and tiring Sunday, he was called out of 
bed at half-past eleven to visit a woman said to 
be dying in Back Chatham Street, a row of four 
or five small cottages behind the church. The 
old woman who came to fetch him was obviously 
the worse for liquor, but our old Gamps who sat 
up with neighbours often were, and he did not 
think anything of it. When, however, he came 
to the house he found a room full of women in a 
similar state, and one. lying on the sofa, and 
obviously the sick person, very much further 
gone than any. 

" What," asked the Junior Curate, " is supposed 
to be the matter with this woman ? " 

'' Oh," said a neighbour, with a lamentable 
outcry, '^ her husband's dead, and she's fretting, 
poor dear." 

When did he die ? " was the next question. 
Oh, a year ago last Whitsuntide." 

The Junior Curate absolutely bounded where 
he stood. " What," he cried, " you've called 
me out at midnight to see a drunken woman 
who is fretting for a man who has been dead two 
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years ! Oh, I'll talk to the lot of you to-morrow 
morning ! " And talk to them he certainly did. 
He visited each house in the street, and from the 
almost awe-struck accounts afterwards given to 
me I gathered that he said everything he could lay 
his tongue to in each house, and then repeated it 
all over again in case he had forgotten anything. 
The results, it must be confessed, were excellent. 
It soon appeared that the '* poor dear " had put 
her banns in to be married again, and the regret- 
table fall from sobriety had been partly a celebrating 
of that joyful event and partly a final tribute 
to the memory of the dear departed. So when she 
had to make arrangements for the actual service 
she secretly interviewed the lady visitor for the 
district and begged that the Vicar might marry 
her, for ^' the Curate did come round, and his 
language was so intimate that I should never have 
the face to stand up before him, and I've not touched 
a drop of drink since." The intimacy of language 
must certainly have been extreme to have such 
results. 

One example of the Junior Curate's language 
I can record in detail. There was in Byatt's 
Bent's a decent old fellow of about sixty, who was 
a lifelong teetotaller — a Bechabite, I think. His 
wife had been for some time dropping more and 
more into drinking habits, and all the efforts of 
the clergy and visitors had been in vain. One 
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day the Junior Curate called and quite calmly 
remarked^ '' Well, there, Mrs. Morris, your husband's 
a decent fellow, and if it would please the Lord 
to take you I should often call to see him. But 
I never come as it is, because I do not care to go 
to a house when I don't know whether it is a woman 
or a beer barrel that gets off the sofa to let me in." 
I do not know whether it was the idea of the Lord 
taking her that the Curate might visit her husband, 
or the highly unflattering comparison of herself 
to a beer barrel, but it is a fact that poor old Mrs. 
Morris ran straight round to the lady visitor's 
house and took the pledge, and remained a pillar 
of the Mothers' Meeting and Women's Temperance 
Union till her death, many years after, so I suppose 
that the Junior Curate's methods may be said to 
have justified themselves. 

When, however, he proceeded from language 
to acts public opinion was definitely against him« 
We were in those days much plagued with Monday 
morning drinking among the women. Parties 
of neighbours, after pawning the Sunday clothes, 
would assemble in the house of some leading 
member and order in jugs of beer from the *' Eam- 
shaw Arms." It was never very long before some 
woman had "spasms," which required spirits. 
From that time on it was nothing but a drunken 
orgy till the return of the husbands, when one was 
lucky i£ there were not half a dpzen fights^ to be 
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stopped. One morning early the Junior Curate 
was going down the stree^, and saw in Mrs. Wilson's 
front room a great gathering of women. He 
accordingly went in, but there was no sign of any 
jugs or glasses. Each woman greeted him with 
some explanation of why she was there. This one 
had run in to ask if Mrs. Wilson, poor dear, was 
feeling any better that morning. Another had 
come to borrow a flat-iron. A third had wanted 
to know the time, as her clock had stopped. And 
so on, and so on. But the Junior Curate only re- 
plied, " Don't go. Don't go. Mrs. Wilson has 
been baking, and will want you to help her drink 
what she's baked, for I fancy it is liquid bread." 
And, walking across the room, he threw open the 
oven. Sure enough it was full of pots and glasses 
which had been hastily put in it when his figure 
was seen passing the window. But, as I have said, 
his action on this occasion was deeply resented. 
Even Mrs. Pierpoint — ^no friend to Monday drinking 
— disapproved. As she said to me, " I don't mind 
the queer things he says. After all, talking is a 
parson's business. But when it comes to opening 
a lady's oven under her very nose, without so 
much as * By your leave ' or * With your leave,' 
it's going too far. A liberty is what I call it." 
And really I'm not sure she was not right. 

It is many years since I saw the Junior Curate. 
I expect years and experience, if they have not 
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dulled his keen mind or decreased his inborn 
knowledge of human nature, have at least softened 
some of his asperities and made him perhaps a 
little more tolerant of our common weaknesses. 



THE SENIOR CURATE 

SuBELY it is nothing less than black ingratitude 
on my part to have written of the Junior Curate 
before saying anything of our Senior. Little 
Mrs. Wilson, describing the whole staff as ''not 
much to look at," might dismiss the Senior Curate 
as red-headed, but I, who owe to him not merely 
whatever I know of the homely, slighted shepherd's 
trade but endless help and encouragements in 
my early encounters with South London problems, 
should have done better. Certainly he was not 
as striking a man as that Admirable Crichton 
the Junior Curate, but he was a notable figure 
for all that. For one thing, he was one of the 
best all-round athletes I have ever known. Pro- 
bably the best Seven of his day, he refused a seat 
in the 'Varsity Trial Eight on the nominal ground 
that he would rather play Rugby football, but 
really because he could not afford the expenses 
of training. So he missed his rowing blue. Coming 
up from a little-known school, he never got a 
trial for the 'Varsity at Rugger till his last season. 
Remaining the most conspicuous man among 
the forwards from the day of his first trial, he 
broke his leg the week before the 'Varsity match. 
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So he missed his Bugger blue. It would be a good 
county team in which he would not have been 
worth his place for fielding alone, and he wa§ a 
powerful and safe if not pretty bat, and a good 
change bowler. But what most struck me was his 
power of doing fresh things. I do not think he 
had ever boxed till he came to Deptford. But 
such a man as he was not likely to let slip so power- 
ful a weapon of evangelization as boxing proves 
among the rougher elements of East and South 
London. And it was not long before Bob, the 
potman of the " Eamshaw," was loud in his 
expressions of surprise and disgust that such a 
middle-weight champion should be thrown away 
on the work of a parson. When he found Atkins, 
an old 17th Lancer man and once the best sabre 
of his troop, falling deeper and deeper into drinking 
habits, and made him join the Men's Club and 
teach the other men (and the curates too) single- 
stick, Atkins said to me, '' I taught him, and I'm 
as useful with my hands to-day as ever I was when 
I was still with the Boys [i.e. the " Death or Glory 
Boys," the name of his old regiment], but I tell 
you it wasn't long before he had me walking back- 
ward round the parish room, him hitting me when 
he liked and where he liked." 

And with it all he was as gentle and sweet- 
tempered as most red-headed people are, espedfiUly 
when they are, as Atkins would 8ay> '"useftil 
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with their hands.'' In these days of mental strain 
and worry I cheerfully hand in the Senior Curate's 
recipe for dealing with the troubles of life. " When 
you're worried," he used often to say, " fill your 
biggest pipe and smoke it out. By that time you'll 
either know what should be done, and then you 
can go and do it, or you'll know there is nothing to 
be done, and then you can give up thinking about 
it." To see what was to be done and to go and 
do it were synonymous terms with him. For 
with the boxer's sweet temper he had a double 
share of the boxer's stubborn determination. 
Atkins, of whom I have spoken, supplies a good 
proof of that trait in. the Senior Curate's character. 
Soon after the first time that Atkins took the 
pledge the Senior Curate and I were walking down 
Eamshaw Street, and met Atkins' pretty little 
boy of about nine crying. Asked what was the 
matter, he sobbed out " Daddy's on the beer 
again. Daddy's in the beershop." At once the 
Senior Curate marched into the bar and, to the 
publican's speechless indignation and the far 
from speechless indignation of Atkins himself, 
brought him out and took him home. And then 
he sat, merely throwing in a word or two now and 
then, while for more than an hour and a half 
Atkins tried all the resources of a wicked tongue 
in the way of abuse and insult. At last, worn 
out by his own rage, Atkins said, " It seems to me 
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you'll never leave me alone." "I never shall/' 
quietly replied the Senior Curate, "while we're 
both above ground." Long after Mrs. Atkins 
told me that that was the turning-point with her 
husband. " If I'm worth that to any man/' 
he said, '^ I'm worth something yet, and I'll have 
another try." 

But the Senior Curate was far from being all 
gentleness and mildness, as a story of Atkins' 
will show. One night in the olub Atkins said to 
me, " Heard the latest yam of 'im ? " (the 
Senior Curate was always " him " to Atkins). 
" 'E was going down the street, and at the ^ Duohess ' 
[the " Duchess of Kent " beerhouse, our worst 
public-house] there was a couple of proper loafers 
leaning up against the wall. One of 'em says, 

* Here's a b parson. Let's knock 'is 'at 

over 'is eyes.' What does 'e do but fold 'is arms 
and walk up to 'em and say, ^ 'Ave a knock, me 
men. Come on, 'ave a knock. It won't be the only 
knock, you know.* Well, 'e was sticking out 'is 
jaw the way 'e does when there's anything nasty 
going on. So they 'ad a good look at 'im ^nd didn't 
like the looks of it. Just slunk off into the 'ouse 
like a pair of rats, they did." 

I can well believe that they did not like the 
looks of him when he stuck his jaw out, for I saw 
him doing it under somewhat similar circumstances. 
It was one dull November evening, and I was in 
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my sitting-room on the ground floor of the Qergy 
House, when I heard a noise in the passage outside 
and an angry voice asking for ** that ginger- 
headed curate/' and adding, with an oath, '^ When 
anyone hits my boy I hit him, and so I tell you." 
Now I knew that the Senior Curate had that 
afternoon found a boy of sixteen, one of the bad 
eggs of the neighbourhood, trying to strip the 
tarred felt off the roof of our temporary parish- 
room, with a view to using it to roof in a fowl- 
house. Instead of giving the lad in charge, the 
Senior Curate had boxed his ears and sent him off. 
So I opened my door with some interest. I was 
just in time to hear the Senior Curate say, " Oh, 
if that is so the sooner the hitting begins the better." 
But the Ught from my room, streaming out into 
the dingy passage, threw the Senior Curate's figure 
up into strong relief. He was '^ sticking out 'is 
jaw " in a way that unmistakably suggested that 
something nasty was going on. The angry father 
had a good look at him, and then remarked that 
he was an old soldier himself and did not want 
any trouble. *' Oh, if you're an old soldier and 
don't want any trouble," said the Senior Curate 
genially, ''you'd better come in and talk it out 
like a sensible fellow." I am afraid many of our 
subscribers would have been rather shocked to 
learn that the result of talking it out sensibly 
was that the father went home and gave his boy 
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as sound a belting as he had had for months. But 
as the lad joined my Bough Lads' Class the next 
Sunday, the father at the same time joining the 
Senior Curate's Men's Bible Class, good may be 
said to have come of it. The Grospel was preached 
in Deptford twenty years ago in many strange 
ways. 



MISSION CONCERTS 

The philosopher who said that life would be 
tolerable if it were not for its amusements must 
surely have been a mission worker. For the worst 
part of our work was the entertainments. I do 
not mean those given at the West End to raise 
funds when Lady This or the Marchioness of That 
lent us a d|*awing-room. The Vicar attended 
those (when he could not get out of it) and the 
Junior Curate proved himself as much in his 
element handing tea and chatting to dowagers 
as when correcting the matrons of Back Chatham 
Street. But such things were not for me. The 
entertainments which made my life a burden 
were designed to " keep the people out of the 
public-houses." Especially on Bank Holidays did 
the whole staff, weary from a heavy Christmas or 
an exhausting Lent, sally forth to distribute 
free tickets from door to door. Then I learned 
the power of frequent repetition to rob a sentence 
of all apparent meaning. When I had said, at 
240 doors of Spencer Buildings, " We have a concert 
to-night. The tickets are free. Please take some 
and bring your friends," the words might have been 
Choctaw for all the meaning they seemed to have. 

37 
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But the audiences, even the drunken members 
who had to be skilfully kept quiet or forcibly 
ejected, were not the chief trial. There were the 
concert parties. There must have been some good 
ones, but if I were to trust my memory I should 
say that they fell into two groups — ^those who 
tried to elevate us and only succeeded in boring 
us, and those who tried to come down to our 
supposed level and shocked us dreadfully. 

One of the first type produced a really exquisite 
piece of art criticism. A reading from '^ The Ring 
and the Book " had been received by a bored 
audience with that politeness which the London 
poor always extend to anyone who they think is 
doing his best, and we were well launched into one 
of Beethoven's later string quartets, admirable, 
no doubt, but stiff fare for the uninitiated, when 
seeing the old soldier who acted as mission cleaner 
yawning his head off, I leaned over and whispered 
to him, *^ Did you know, Parker, that the man who 
wrote this was stone-deaf at the time ? " '^ Was 
he indeed?" said Parker, visibly brightening. 
** Then all I can say is that it's very creditable 
considering." Which left me gasping. 

But worse, far worse, were the parties who tried 
to come down to our level. When Lady Emily 
gave us the first skirt-dance ever seen in Deptford 

^but there I I draw a veil. I really don't 

know whether the audience or the Vicar looked 
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the more uncomfortable. I think it must have 
been the skirt-dance which led to the suggestion 
that we should depend on local talent. I can't 
say with whom the suggestion originated. Before 
the first concert the Vicar and I both claimed the 
credit. After the last (there were only two) 
each tried to put the blame on the other. For 
difficulties accumulated from the very start. 
First, we had to select one each from the nine 
young ladies who wished to recite '* The Fireman's 
Wedding," and from the eleven who wished to 
recite " Billy's Rose." " The Fireman's Wedding " 
is too well known to need description. Of ** Billy's 
Bose " it will be enough to say that it begins with 
the lines — 

Billy's dead and gone to Heaven, 
So is Billy's sister Sue, 

and that the rest ably maintains the high level 
of the opening lines. When we had selected a 
young woman to recite each of these gems, thereby 
offending all the rest and their relations and friends, 
there was trouble with the Lads' Club because the 
Vicar did not think a solo on the comb sufficiently 
dignified for the occasion. But we compromised 
by admitting the champion mouth-organ player, 
who really did extraordinarily well, though it 
proved difficult to make him leave off. 

I think I must have been the real originator of 
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the scheme, for I certainly took the chair at the 
first concert. My nominee from the Lads' Club 
sang a song beginning — 

My wife's mother wrote a letter to say 
She was coining for a week to stay. 
When I hear it, strike me flat. 
This is what I did to my best hat. 

At which point he kicked an old top-hat of mine 
into the wings. I freely admit that the humour 
is not of a high order. But I do not think the 
Vicar need have got up, in the middle of the 
verse which began ''My wife's mother likes a 
little drop of gin " and stopped the song, saying 
that he was sure I did not know what the song was 
going to be Uke. As a matter of fact I knew it, 
and still know it, words and music, and could 
sing it to-day if anyone would make it worth 
my while. And the boys all knew that I did, 
and cheered with intention. Which the Vicar 
blandly took as support for his high attitude. 

However, I had my turn at the next concert, 
when the Vicar was in the chair and a boy, and 
quite a nice boy too, sang a song called ''For 
the Sake of the Little Ones at Home," the first 
verse of which surpassed anything I had ever 
heard and which achieved the apparently impossible 
by growing worse and worse with each stanza. 
It was not, of course, my place to get up and stop 
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it, and the Vicar was too paralysed for action. 
Indeed, it was not till late in the evening, when 
he had been stayed and comforted with supper, 
that he was able even to speak of it, and then he 
merely wailed to me at intervals, " Oh, dear ! 
And it seemed such a beautiful title. I thought 
it was going to be pathetic." I could have told 
him that it had been highly pathetic, but why 
trample on the fallen ? It looked for a little while 
as if there were to be no more concerts. But then 
the matter was put into the capable hands of the 
Junior Curate, who got us splendid parties from the 
Inns of Court and the hospitals, and quite revived 
the fading credit of our entertainments. 

The only concerts I always enjoyed were those 
of the Band of Hope. Children can give grace 
and beauty to the silliest music-hall inanities. 
Yet even these entertainments had their pitfalls. 
One I shall always remember. There were two 
sisters, our most devoted workers, and one of 
them died suddenly of pneumonia. When her 
sister returned to the Band of Hope the Junior 
Curate gave an impassioned account of her works 
and virtues which melted us all nearly to tears, 
the sister sitting meanwhile in the front row. 
When he had finished he asked if any child would 
sing or recite. I had noticed a small boy fidgeting 
through the address and evidently anxious to 
No sooner were the words out of the 
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Junior Curate's mouth than he bolted up on to 
the platform and struck up — 

More work for the undertaker. 

Very busy time for the tombstone maker. 

Luckily some crises are beyond tears, and the 
sister saved the situation by laughing. 



SA'RAN 

I MBT her first when her mother, Mrs. Tipple (the 
name is genuine and not of my invention), brought 
her to the Vicar to have a form filled up for a 
oonyalescent home. The Vicar was always rather 
quick and imperatiye in his manner, and Mrs. 
Tipple was nervous and flurried. So when the 
Vicar said, ^^ What is this child's Christian name ? " 
she replied " Sa'ransir.'' The next few minutes 
were devoted by the Vicar saying " What ? " in 
tones of rising irritation and by Mrs. Tipple to 
saying ^' Sa'ransir " in tones of growing nervous- 
ness. When at last the Vicar exclaimed, '' Do 
not tell me, my good woman, that any Christian 
person went into a consecrated building and called 
a child Saransir," I suggested that Mrs. Tipple 
was trying to say ** Sarah Ann, sir." " Yes'r, 
Sa'ran," she said hurriedly. From that moment 
we were allies. 

Sa'ran (for I cannot after all these years do 
violence to my feelings and call her anything else) 
was an undersized child of twelve who, before 
and after school and in the dinner interval, worked 
five days a week as ** veg. girl " at a carman's 
eating-house - in the main road. On Saturday 
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mornings she whitened doorsteps, and on Saturday 
afternoons and all Sundays looked after .nurse- 
children. She was the eldest of the eleven children 
of a waterside labourer, and had had to shoulder 
the burden of life young. I almost .despair of 
giving any idea of her appearance. The best 
description was given by the Junior Curate when 
he said that the only way to make her hat look 
as if it were put on straight would be to put it 
on crooked. All her features were odd ones, 
nothing matching in size, shape, colour, or position. 
Since something might have been done for the poor 
child by choosing her a hat with a curly brim, she 
naturally was always given a hard black sailor 
hat which looked as if it had been blown on to 
her head in a high wind. Even the hatpin, with 
a huge knob, while it gave an added air of craziness 
to her appearance, yet managed in some strange 
way to give no added appearance of security to 
the hat. And everything about her turned up, 
from the tip of her nose and the ends of her queer 
rats'-tails of hair to the toes of her huge spring- 
side boots. I doubt if it would have been possible 
to make her clothes look as if they fitted her even 
if they had been made for her, instead of being 
the fruit of casual charity or bought, a bargain, 
at the Saturday night market held on a piece of 
permanently waste ground off the main road. 
And they always looked as if they had been put 
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on in the dark, and buttoned by a blind person 
who had lost both thumbs. 

Who would have guessed that some strange 
fate (kindly or malign, who shall say ?) had im- 
prisoned in this queer iBgure of fun a soul alive 
to beauty in every form ? Yet so it was. And 
this is how I found it out. The church of the 
parish from which our mission district was cut off 
was a frightful erection in the worst taste of the 
classic period, and filled with monuments ugly 
enough to make the dead turn in their graves. 
And our mission church was severely utilitarian, 
its red-brick and pitchpine thrown into but more 
glaring prominence by the cheap fittings from an 
ecclesiastical furnisher's. So sometimes at the 
end of a long afternoon's visiting I used to treat 
myself to half an hour of quiet in a neighbouring 
church built by a wealthy man (sweet may his 
bones rest I) who thought that dwellers in mean 
streets should have, in their church if nowhere 
else, all that beauty could give. I loved it best 
in the half-hour before sunset. The place to sit 
was half-way up the south aisle. The east windows, 
three narrow slits dimly seen high up above the 
High Altar, only made more pronounced the gloom 
through which the seven red lamps glimmered 
and flickered, while in the Lady Chapel, seen 
through low arches, a brighter light burned steadily 
before the Tabernacle. In the west the rays 
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of the setting sun would strike through a painted 
window showing the appearance of the risen Christ 
to Mary in the garden. I think the artist must 
have had in his mind the lines — 

When Mary through the garden went 
There was no sound of any bird, 

for it was a lovely symphony of silence and quiet 
tones. And then, half-way up the north aisle, 
there was a lifesize Calvary, the white limbs of 
the central figure half revealed, half concealed; 
in the shadows of the darkening church. 

I have never been able quite to analyse the 
sensations one has in a church which is always open 
for prayer. Is it imagination or is there a some- 
thing, a sense of quiet which is not silence, of 
remoteness which is yet not solitude ? Most 
people know the sensation of being lonely among 
crowds. Perhaps the feeling I mean may be 
defined as the exact opposite of that sensation 
and is one of being in company when by oneself. 

One Saturday afternoon as I slipped into my 
accustomed place I saw Sa'ran in a seat near me, 
the nurse-child sitting, with the stolid placidity 
which marks the babies of the very poor, on a 
hassock at her feet. She was so absorbed in thought 
that it was not till I spoke that she noticed me. 
In answer to my questions she said she often came 
and sat there, and that she had never been to a 
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service there nor seen the church when it was lit 
up. I asked her whether she would not like to, 
and for a moment a strange look of pained bewilder- 
ment crossed her face. Then she said, "No. 
It mightn't be like what I think about it. I'd 
rather keep it as it is." I knew what she meant. 
Her taste in all the arts was, of course, wholly 
untrained and undeveloped, but it was entirely 
native and sincere. " Daddy wouldn't buy me 
a bow-wow," the special inanity of the moment, 
left her merely pained ; but she loved " By the 
banks of Allan Water" and "Barbara Allen," 
and would listen all the evening to some old 
English music to which the children were learning 
morris-dancing. I -never saw her with one of the 
vulgar illustrated papers on which many of the 
girls spent most of their money, but she loved a 
cheap Bavarian picture-book containing coloured 
reproductions of sacred pictures which the matron 
of the Convalescent Home had given her, and 
when there was an exhibition of Pre-Baphaelite 
pictures at Toynbee Hall and one of our ladies 
took her across London to see it, she was, to use her 
mother's phrase, " mazed-like for days." I could 
not find that she understood, or wished to under- 
stand, the story in any poetry, but she liked 
rhythmical sound. Her teacher at school read 
the class portions of Longfellow's " Hiawatha," 
and she learned a good deal of it by heart, and 
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after she had caught the trick of hexameters 
she did the same for *' Evangeline." I don't 
think either meant much for her. It was the rhythm 
she liked. One of our West End patronesses who 
was great on " helping the poor to help themselves/' 
and dreamed of discovering hidden geniuses, offered 
to have her taught to draw and to sing. But 
it was an utter failure ; she had no imitative power, 
still less any creative ability. So I was charged 
with exaggeration and Sa'ran turned down with 
contempt. I do not think she minded. She only 
asked to be let alone. 

I met her again a little time ago. She was 
washing vegetables in a pickle factory off Albany 
Road, and had a *' two-pair back " in Trafalgar 
Street, Walworth. That she had never married 
may have been due to her appearance. I think, 
though, she had always been too busy to '^get 
a yoimg man " in a class where the first moves 
of courtship are usually made by the lady. But 
again, I do not think she minds. She may earn 
her daily bread in South London, but she lives, 
and enjoys free citizenship, in another and better 
country where beauty dwells. 



THE CLERGY'S MRS. CARTER 

Shb was called the Clergy's Mrs. Carter to distin- 
guish her from old Mrs. Carter, young Mrs. Carter, 
who was old Mrs. Carter's daughter-in-law and 
sworn foe and rival ; Mrs. Carter, Salisbury 
Row ; and Mrs. Carter of the Buildings. And 
she was housekeeper at the Clergy House, where, 
in company with " a young gel " (one of a long 
series, each member of which seemed not so much 
a separate individual as a fresh incarnation of 
some evil principle of dirt, disorder, and impertin- 
ence), she " did for " the clergy. Perhaps my 
memory of the whole series of young girls is less 
than fair to them. They might have been better, 
and certainly could not have been worse, under 
some other leader than Mrs. Carter. Doubtless 
the Junior Curate was allowing himself some poetic 
licence when he declared that she kept her boots 
in the meat safe and her bonnet in the bread pan. 
But I fear it cannot be denied that she was incurably 
dirty and incurably dilatory. Two things seemed 
impossible to her: one was to do anything at 
its right time, and the other was to put anything 
into its right place. 

I am free to confess that the work of the Clergy 
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House would not have been light for two women 
even if the number of persons at any given meal 
could have been depended upon beforehand. But 
it never could. The normal three at breakfast 
might be increased to any number up to eight if 
any of the young men who visited the clubs of 
the Mission (young 'Varsity men from the hospitals 
and Inns of Court, or old boys of the school which 
helped to maintain the Lads' Club) had elected 
to occupy our spare room or to accept a shake- 
down on the floor of the common room. Then 
at dinner there was often a Curate or two from 
neighbouring parishes who preferred the jovial 
hospitality of the Clergy House to a lonely chop 
and rice pudding in their own lodgings. Tea 
was a comparatively quiet meal, the afternoon 
visitors to the Mission being either ladies or import- 
ant and elderly men, and going, in either case, to 
the Vicar's house for refreshment. But supper 
was always a critical time for catering, and if 
there had been a smoking concert in the Men's 
Club or a boxing competition for the lads supper 
numbers might go up to twenty. That was the 
time to see Mrs. Carter in her glory. Bless her 
old heart I she never lost her temper even if she 
always lost her head. Casting her bonnet on, 
one string caught up underneath and hanging 
down over her nose, the other streaming out 
behind her, she would snatch up a basket, fall 
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over the Senior Curate's dog, and crying, " There, 
get out from under my feet, do ! " would rush 
out into the main road to buy extra bread, 
butter, eggs, and whatever else could be got at 
that hour. And what with college stories at the 
picnic meal and smoking afterwards, Mrs. Carter 
was lucky if the last visitor got away by midnight. 
Tet hard as the work undoubtedly was, Mrs. 
Carter might have got through it if she had not 
wasted most of her time talking. In the summer 
she loved to stand with her arms, tightly wrapped 
up in her apron, resting on the low division wall 
talking to the next-door neighbour. It is true 
she and the next-door neighbour hated one another. 
The latter never lost an opportunity of " scandaliz- 
ing " Mrs. Carter behind her back, and she always 
called the neighbour '' as stuck up a piece of goods 
as here and there one." But these opinions did 
not prevent endless talk. In the winter, or when 
rain rendered outdoor talking unpleasant, Mrs. 
Carter used to slip into the room of one of the Curates, 
and holding the door knob in her hand and occasion- 
ally rubbing it with her apron to give an appearance 
of being engaged dusting, used to talk. The 
Junior Curate said it was always possible to get 
rid of her by making, at short intervals, remarks 
which showed that you had not listened to a word. 
But I must confess I never wanted to get rid of 
her, for she was a master-talker. 
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She had been bom at Otterboume, near Win- 
chester, and had received a prize as a little ^rl 
from the hands of Miss Charlotte Tonge, and had 
memories of visits to the village church from 
Pusey and Keble. And she had been for sixteen 
years housemaid at the Hall. And then, in an ill 
moment, she had married a handsome young painter 
called Carter, whose Christian name of Admiral 
recalled some forgotten Hampshire worthy. 
Alas ! handsome is as handsome does. Carter 
drifted to London, took to drink, neglected and, 
I fear, beat his wife, and died of dropsy and 
heart disease. There had been twelve children 
and all had died young, and the Vicar found Mrs. 
Carter patiently nursing her husband, a huge 
white-faced man racked with bronchitis and 
swoUen with dropsy, in a back room in Byatt's 
Bents. I do not know whether it was her untiring 
devotion to her querulous and unthankful husband, 
or her reminiscences of Pusey and Keble, or her 
descriptions, purely ideal and resting on no basis 
of fact, of her powers as a cook which imposed on 
the Vicar, but she was given the vacant post of 
housekeeper at the Clergy House. 

All these facts I gleaned from her talk as she 
stood half in and half out of my room. She was, 
as I have said, a master-talker whose unpremedi- 
tated portraits and sketches of places and persons 
seemed to raise the homely Hampshire dialect 
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and soft-clipped Hampshire accent to a medium 
of true literary expression. Dull must the listener 
have been to be uninterested. Above all there 
shone through her story a picture of the all- 
conquering Admiral, till one seemed to realise for 
oneself something of the dash of his impetuous 
wooing. What wonder that for the lonely old 
woman the days of her courtship, among the 
shady lanes and green fields of Otterboume, became 
an imperishable memory by which the long years 
of neglect and ill-usage were not so much made 
worth while as swallowed up and made as if they 
had never been. 

But her growing blindness made her more 
and more impossible as a housekeeper, and at last 
she went to an almshouse in the country and her 
place was taken by a capable Yorkshire woman 
who came " fra Pudsey." Under her care the 
house became so clean as to be an example and 
cause of offence to the neighbourhood, and her 
cooking was a wonder. She encountered the Junior 
Curate within twelve hours of her appointment 
and routed him with a sarcasm to which his was 
" as water unto wine." But, for all the fleshpots 
of Yorkshire, I sometimes found myself longing 
for the sound of Mrs. Carter's voice and the well- 
known opening, " Well there, as I was telling you," 
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I DO not think any place, church, chapel, settlement, 
or mission can ever have had a queerer collection 
of oddities than our Mission. Some, no doubt, 
had been normal enough once, but, having been 
caught in life's machinery, had been so marred and 
scarred and maimed as to be twisted almost out 
of human shape. And others must always have 
been queer. And others again were only remarkable 
for the unblushing nature of their roguery. 

Of the last class certain was the Colonel. His 
tall figure and dignified bearing attracted the eyes 
of all visitors to the Mission. Had you passed 
him in the street, at no matter what busy and 
crowded hour, I think you would have turned to 
look at him, and wondered who was the old soldier 
whose shabby clothes could not hide the fine 
mai^ial straightness of his figure, nor his obvious 
poverty detract from the gentle dignity of his 
face. Yet I do not think he had ever been in the 
army, and I know he was nothing but a begging- 
letter writer. I first came to know him owing to 
his writing, from an address in the Mission district, 
to the Duke of Westminster asking for assistance 
on the ground that " my life has been blighted 
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by the baleful influence of that noble quadruped 
the horse, in which your Grace's interest is so well 
known." Touched perhaps by the oddity of 
the appeal, the Duke gave the Mission carte 
blanche to help in any way required. But as 
I could not find that he had had any closer 
connection with the noble quadruped than such 
as is implied in selling effervescing drinks outside 
a travelling circus I was unable to recommend the 
Duke to assist. The Colonel took his defeat in 
excellent part, not only showing no malice but 
actually becoming a regular attendant at the 
Mission, where he generally managed to touch all 
visitors for a small loan before I had time to warn 
them against him. It was always '' a small 
loan, sir which shaU be punotnaJly repaid not 
later than Saturday, when I shall draw my scanty 
pension." But no one ever got it back, and few 
had the nerve to ask for it. He was a grand old 
rogue, and the Mission supported him for the last 
year of his life through a tedious illness. His 
crowning act of cynicism (the district visitor said 
it was gratitude, but I knew the Colonel better) 
was the will he made, in which he left all he died 
possessed of to the Mission '' for the relief of the 
deserving poor." He had pawned everything he 
had in the world except the shirt he lay in bed in, 
was deeply in debt to his landlady, and had to 
be buried by the parish. I really thought the 
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Vicar would have had a stroke when the will 
was read. 

Another conspicuous figure at the Mission was 
Harriet. She must have been over 40, but had 
the face of a girl of 15 prematurely aged. A 
drunken mother had dropped her on her head when 
she was a baby, and, some brain-centres being 
hopelessly shattered, she had no control either 
of her speech or of her left side. Hence her walk 
was a kind of prancing stagger, her left knee 
lifted high like that of a spirited horse, and her 
left arm waved wildly in the air. She used to 
grip her left wrist firmly in her right hand when 
starting, but before she had gone many steps 
it would escape from her clutch and fly out wildly. 
And then any charitable visitor who was following 
closely up the aisle with the idea of helping her 
was lucky to escape without a black eye. A 
back-hander across the face from Harriet was no 
joke, I can tell you ; I've had one. She was quite 
dumb, being only able to display grief by a low 
cooing and pleasure by a high horse-laugh of a 
curiously jeering and diabolical quality. Tet she 
was quite sensible and a great sermon-taster, and 
her laughter at critical passages of the Vicar's 
sermon never failed to startle newcomers. But 
the great occasion was when a Cambridge 
Vice-Chancellor visited us and lectured on the 
'' Didache." His reason for offering a lecture was, 
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I am sure, a sincere desire to help ; his reason for 
choosing the '' Didache " as a subject on which 
to address Deptford people was, and is, hidden 
from me. I can only record that he did so. But 
Harriet saved the situation. At each recurrence 
of the obnoxious word she laughed loudly, her 
tone becoming more scornful and satanic at each 
repetition. The lecturer was not, I think, one who 
was usually quick to detect the feelings of his 
audience. But Harriet's laugh (which was really 
a sign of pleased interest) was too much for him, 
and the lecture came to a hurried end at a point 
which should have been, I suspect, near the middle. 
We all felt kindly towards Harriet for some time 
after. 

Tet another marked figure at Mission services 
was old Miss Booper. She was stone blind and 
stone deaf, and used to be led to the services by 
an heroic little day-school teacher who never 
missed a sermon, Sundays or weekdays, or took 
any holiday away from home, so that she might be 
always present to hold Miss Booper's hand and 
give her the sermon in the deaf and dumb alphabet, 
done not on her own hand but on that of the 
blind woman. The clergy got into the habit of 
preaching with one eye on Miss Booper, and when 
her guide was seen to be in difficulties they would 
solemnly repeat the last sentence as if for emphasis. 
As the sentence, in the nature of things, was seldom 
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one which needed, or allowed, of repetition the 
effect was often quaint. But regular Mission folk 
understood and sympathized, and Harriet's approv- 
ing laugh rang out in applause. 

A scornful young don once described our Mission 
services as a '' mere bear garden." That was where 
he was wrong. When you had said all you could 
about our rogues and shams there was more true 
Christian feeling among us, I think, than in many 
a better-class congregation. And even our tolerance 
for the Colonel and his tribe was something more 
than mere indifference to right and wrong. Perhaps 
a deep sense of the frailty of poor human nature 
at its best. 



THE ROUGH LADS' CLUB 

Stbiotly speaking, it was rather a boxing saloon 
than a Lads' Club. We had a Lads' dub, of course. 
It was open each week-night, and was frequented 
by those comparatively quiet and civilized lads 
who attended church, or were members of the 
Bible Class, or qualified in some other way. But 
the Bough Lads' dub, which was held in the large 
parish-room from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. on Mondays 
and Thursdays, was open to any boy who was over 
school age and paid a halfpenny at the door as 
he came in. This simple method of collecting the 
penny a week subscription was adopted because 
the boys could never see the force of paying in 
advance for a number of attendances which change 
of address, altered hours of work, or the ill-fortune 
of a month in prison might prevent them from 
enjoying. And, on the other hand, there was no 
known way of extracting from them arrears of 
subscriptions, since they were equally unable to 
see the point of paying for enjoyment already over. 
So the Curate in charge for the evening stood at 
the door, booked each boy's name and, if he were 
a new-comer, his address, and received a half- 
penny. 

06 
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The patrons of the club fell into four well- 
marked groups, easily distinguished by the sense 
of smell. First of all there were the Mixed Pickles. 
These were boys employed in one or other of the 
big jam and pickle works in the neighbourhood. 
For ten months of the year you could recognize 
them by a curiously aromatic smell which came 
from the vinegar they used. The other two months 
they smelt of raspberry jam. I suppose they 
must have made other sorts of jam, but it was 
always raspberry they smelt of. We did not 
call them Pickles for nothing, I can assure you. 
But far more unruly were the Printers' Devils. 
I believe the title of Printer's Devil is strictly 
applicable only to the boy who carries copy from 
the writer to the compositors, and that these boys, 
who worked in the big printing works of Blackfriars 
and its neighbourhood, were properly called Layers- 
on and Takers-off . If they were not truly Printers' 
Devils when at work they made up for it when at 
play. But the palm for ill-behaviour was certainly 
to be given to the third class, whom we called the 
Cobblers. A huge boot factory in Walworth 
had philanthropically provided a special club for 
all its employees, but the elder men could not see 
why its comforts should be wasted on boys, and 
had practically commandeered it for themselves 
by the simple process of making a rule that any 
boy who annoyed the other users of the club should 
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be suspended for a week on the first occasion and 
expelled for good on the second. Most of the 
boys seemed to run through their membership 
in something under a month : then they came on 
to us. As the Printers' Devils smelt of ink, the 
Cobblers smelt of leather and blacking. Each 
was quite unmistakable. There was a fourth 
class, the Nondescripts, composed of all sorts of 
casual workers — ^beer bottlers, fancy box makers, 
van boys, and errand boys, with a number of boys 
from the fish market. It was of one of the latter 
that the Junior Curate remarked that to sit next 
him at a boxing entertainment was '' like clinging 
on to a pier," and certainly their clothes, covered 
with fish scales and rough salt, were rather sug- 
gestive of the barnacle-clad supports of a pier. 

Order in this motley assembly was a ticklish 
matter. The Senior Curate, with Atkins as his 
faithful henchman, ruled by means of the strong 
hand. I have seen the former throw out between 
twenty and thirty in a single night, equally without 
heat and effort. The Junior Curate relied on his 
tongue, and needed no helper. It was a great 
sight to see him tongue-lashing a group of boys, 
any one of whom could have knocked him out 
with one hand and would have gladly done so if — 
well, if they had ever quite known what would 
happen next. I had neither the Senior Curate's 
muscles nor the Junior Curate's tongue, so on the 

7 
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nights when I was in charge it was a case of 
tyranny tempered by jest. One instance I may 
give. The time of closing was always critical. 
No matter how well the boys might have been 
behaving, the call of time was almost always 
a signal for disorder, and when once a real riot 
was started one was lucky if the whole place was 
not wrecked. So one night I went up to the worst 
offender at closing time and said earnestly, '^ Must 
you go. Bob 1 Can't you stop a little longer ? 
Well, of course, if you must go, don't let me keep 
you. Good-night." It was a very small joke, 
but it caught on. All over the room you could 
hear lads saying to their pals, ^'Wot, camt yer 
stop ? Will the old woman be sittin' up for yer ? 
Well I good-night." And the jest lasted till they 
got used to me sufficiently to go quietly most 
nights. 

Not that I was without my helper, who was to 
me what Atkins was to the Senior Curate.^ My 
henchman was a one-legged foreman from the 
jam factory. There is no need for me to describe 
his appearance, for he was the image of Long 
John Silver in Treasure Island. A big man ** -with 
a great plain face like a ham " and one leg cut off 
at the hip, who hopped about on a crutch. But 
in character he was as unlike that formidable 
buccaneer as a man could be. I think I first 
learned from him the value, in keeping discipline 
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over others, of having a tranquil and undiBturbed 
mind oneself. Surely he was the gentlest man 
that ever lived. In the midst of the racket of 
the noisiest club he sat quiet and smiling, gentle, 
genial, and undisturbed. His most severe word 
of blame for any boy was, " Come, my lad ; you 
don't want to do that, you know." And he 
never spoke in vain. Atkins once said to me, 
" Don't you never open the club by yourself. 'E 
can manage it ; you can't. If 'e can't come [as 
usual with Atkins, " he " meant the Senior Curate], 
call me. I tell you, there's lads would scrag you, if 
they got you from behind, as soon as not. They're 
a dangerous lot." The Foreman said : '' They're 
not bad lads. They mean no 'arm. I think they're 
quiet with me along of my lame leg." But it 
was not his lame leg. It was his geitHe mind they 
recognized. In 1916, just after the London regi- 
ments had been badly cut up, I revisited the club 
for the first time for twenty years. I found 
him in his old place by the fire, his crutch by his 
side. And as he read names from the casualty 
Ust, gently gesticulating with his hand as he read, 
he said of each name, *' 'E was a good lad. There 
was no 'arm in 'im. I shall miss 'im." The 
names were all strange to me. But the faces of 
the lads I had known seemed to rise up through the 
mist. Yes, they were good lads. There was no 
harm in them, and now they are gon^.*^^.^; 



WALKER, THE BOY CATCHER 

I DO not want to paint our Rough Lads' dub, 
or its members, in too lurid colours, though the 
Bishop of the diocese did say that he did not 
believe that there was its match in London. But 
certainly we had some very rough diamonds 
among the members. 

There is one incident, which I always remember 
with a certain amount of pleasure, which might, 
I dare say, be equalled in the records of many 
lads' clubs. A rather bumptious undergraduate, 
from the college which supported our Mission, was 
spending a few days at the Clergy House, as was 
common in vacation time, and greatly annoyed the 
Junior Curate by disparaging remarks about 
clerical life and work. Indeed, he openly expressed 
his surprise that a Man (large capital M please) 
should spend his life '^ preaching twice on Sundays 
and reading to a lot of old women." The Junior 
Curate, who up to this point in the discussion had 
been somewhat caustic in his manner, now became 
so alarmingly polite and friendly that I scented 
mischief. And sure enough, without letting any 
other member of the staff know what he was 
doing\^(%)^ we should certainly have interfered), 
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he told the wretched visitor that he was feeling 
rather off-colour and would be glad if he would 
take the club for him that night. And wjith that 
the Junior Curate went off for the evening. Luckily 
I and the Senior Curate were in when, a few minutes 
after seven, a white-faced boy rushed in to say, 
'^ Please, sir, the boys in the club are murdering 
the gentleman from college." We hurried in and 
found the undergraduate making furious rushes 
at the howling ring of lads who danced round him, 
each rush ending by his being skilfully tripped up 
from behind, his fall being the signal for a perfect 
fusillade of boxing-gloves, dominoes, draughts, 
and other missiles. He was absolutely crying, 
more with rage than pain, I suspect, and it took 
all the Senior Curate's strong arm to restore peace. 
The undergraduate left the Mission the next 
morning, but the Junior Curate was quite im- 
penitent. ** Perhaps it will teach him sense, but 
I doubt it," was all that he said. 

But, as I have said, such happenings might 
perhaps be matched in many clubs. I doubt 
if our dealings with the police can have been 
equalled in many places. It was commonly said, 
I do not know with what truth, that the local 
police were afraid of the gangs of rough lads who 
first made the name of Hooligan familiar to 
readers of the sensational press, and that most 
constables would let the boys alone as far as they 
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oonld. Of one policeman in our neighbourhood. 
Police Constable Walker, this was certainly not 
true. Indeed, he was universally known as 
" Walker, the Boy Catcher.'* He was a tremend- 
ous fellow, well over six foot and weighing, I 
should think, between fifteen and sixteen stone. 
And yet he could outrun, in his heavy police 
boots, any boy in the district. 

I first met him one evening when he came to our 
club to arrest a lad called Split Wheeler. Split was 
so called from the fact that in some fight or other 
his upper lip had been cut through and carelessly 
doctored, so that one side of it turned up in a 
very unpleasant way and gave an extra hideousness 
to a face which was nothing to boast about at 
the beginning. What he had been doing I don't 
know, but Police Constable Walker wanted him, 
merely on suspicion, I dare say. But the Senior 
Curate, who could be stiff enough when he liked, 
stood in the doorway and refused to let the police- 
man in. ** If youVe got a warrant," he said, 
** come in. If not, I'm standing in the door of my 
house, and if you put a step across the threshold 
I'll have you up for trespass, and if you push 
me an inch as you come in I'll have you up for 
assault. I'll not have the club made a place where 
you can take a boy when you want him." And 
while they were arguing Split got out of the back 
window and went and joined his third militia 
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regiment. That was always the resource of men 
and lads in trouble. They joined a militia regiment 
under a false name, disappeared from their familiar 
haunts for the period of training, and were not 
to be found at the next call-up. It was a common 
saying of the old Surrey Militia that its officers, 
when the regiment marched past a policeman, 
used to say '' Eyes right " or Eyes left/' as the case 
might be, lest the policeman should recognize 
too many of them. 

Police Constable Walker was very angry at the 
time, but next day he saw sense and came round 
and made an agreement with us. He promised 
to leave the club alone unless he had an actuid 
warrant, and, more than that, not to hang round 
it so as to pick up lads as they went in or out. 
And in return we promised to work with him in 
all ways we could. 

I am bound to say that I found him very helpful. 
There comes a time in the life of many a London 
lad when the kindest thing one can do is to get 
him away from his old haunts and companions 
at any cost. It is, or twenty years ago it was, 
th^ result of blind-alley employment. A lad, 
leaving school at thirteen or fourteen, would be 
put to some blind-alley work for the sake of the 
immediate gain as compared to the wages he would 
have got while learning a trade. Then at seventeen 
or eighteen he found himself with no trade ; his 
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place taken by one of the unending stream of 
boys leaving school, and himself lucky to get a 
job at all, even at starvation wages. Such a lad 
easily dropped into loafing ways. Selling cards 
at race meetings, running for small street book^ 
makers, and carrying parcels at railway stations 
supplied a precarious living, and occasional wind- 
falls, such as half a crown for carrying a bag fifty 
yards for some half-tipsy winner at the races, 
would confirm a boy's distaste for regular work 
at a few shillings a week. In times of shortage 
such boys first " bash " their mothers or bully 
their sisters for coppers. Soon they are swept 
into the net of criminal ways, or are bullies in the 
strict sense of the word, living on the earnings of 
some wretched woman. 

I remember one such boy, not yet criminal but 
on the verge. I asked him one day, as he stood 
with a knot of other lads at the comer, to walk 
down the street with me. '* Walk down the street 
wiv yerself," he said angrily ; " I don't want no 
truck wiv yer, I tell yer." " Oh, if you'd rather 
I said what I have to say before your friends, 
all right," I replied. '' Police Constable Walker 
asked me the other day if I knew any bad eggs 
who would be better out of the district. I told 
him I would think and let him have a few names 
on Monday next. Don't you think you had better 
bring me your papers for the navy on Saturday ? " 
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He swore a lot at the time, but on Saturday I 
signed his papers. And a year after he came and 
had dinner with me, a neat, gentle-mannered sailor 
boy with a flower in the band of his cap. Does 
any reader think the action hard on the lad ? 
It was. But it was worth it. 



LANGUAGE 

When the potman at the " Eamshaw " (not my 
friend Bob, but his degenerate successor) threw 
little Mrs. Wilson out, that common object of 
the London streets the amateur peacemaker said 
to him, ** If you've forgot yerself and used any 
language to the laidy, just try to remember that 
you're a gentleman yerself, and ask her pardon." 
But it is not in that sense of the word " language " 
that I advance my humble claim to have been 
the best linguist on the Mission staff. That I 
was so was handsomely admitted not only by the 
other members of the staff but also by the Bishop 
of the diocese, who once suggested that I should 
deliver a speech in the local idiom to a drawing- 
room meeting held in the West on behalf of the 
Diocesan Fund. But a speech which should 
display the local tongue at its best would have 
required a special subject, and subjects adapted 
to display the language, and also suitable to ears 
polite, are not common. So I declined the invita- 
tion. The Bishop was moved to make the offer 
by finding me able to interpret a sentence he 
had overheard in a carmen's eating-house which 
he visited in some trouble connected with a strike. 
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It ran : ** Whato cully, pint o' thick, two dorks, 
and a bag of mystery. This bloke'U go for a 
soldier." When one remembers that ** thick " 
is cocoa, a ** dork " or *' doorstep '' a slice of bread 
and butter, and that to ** go for a soldier " is to 
have a red herring, the sentence is quite plain. 
The language, if not beautiful, is easy to acquire. 
My proficiency may have been due to my 
being more than half a Cockney myself, and so 
having, as the Junior Curate neatly expressed 
it, ''a strain of native blood" in me. But I 
prefer to think that it was due to a natural genius 
for languages. One guiding principle of our 
conversation was, strange as it may seem, our 
intense gentiUty. As we never spoke of swearing 
but always of *^ using language," so such painful 
topics as pawning, burying, or being sent to gaol 
were referred to as *^ putting away." Thus 
when Mrs. Macnamara did not turn up for the 
Mothers' Meeting trip to Southend I was given, 
ia secret, the real reason. ** When she 'ad to put 
away 'er Liza, as died with the pumonia, and 
'er, poor dear, not 'aving 'er in no club, along of 
'er husband 'aving been put away for claiming a 
dock off of a sailor as was in liquor 'isself at the 
time [this' detail was put in to show that Mr. 
Macnamara was to be excused for his slight lapse 
from virtue, since if you may not steal from a 
drunken sailor, from whom may you steal ?], 
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she 'ad to put away 'er best bonnet and mantle, 
and so 'adn't anything as a laidy could wear. 
Not at the seaside, if you see what I mean." 

** Claiming a clock " is true thieves' slang, 
or was twenty years ago. But it has always been 
such a rapidly shifting dialect that perhaps I 
should not understand its present-day form. 
The women were mostly shy of such expressions, 
but they ran riot in the Lads' Club. There, one 
evening, an eager group greeted me with the 
information that " Sausage Williams was lagged. 
'Elping 'is faver, he was, with a rare little old snide 
factory (coiner's den) ; but Kiddy Buckingham was 
narking (acting as a paid police spy) and rucked 
on 'em." '^ But narking is not supposed to be 
healthy," I said. " Where is Kiddy now ? " 
But the boys, who would talk freely of what was 
already over, would not run any risk of giving 
away a pal by speaking of the present. But one 
of them told me later, in private, that Kiddy had 
gone east to Father Jay's parish, the notorious 
Nichol Street area, ofi the Shoreditch High Street. 
There he did lob crawling (the lob is the till of a 
shop) and parlour jumping for a gang who did not 
know of his narking record. But things must 
have gone badly with him, for soon after he was 
'' pinched " for nothing more romantic than telling 
the tale to a benevolent-looking clergyman, who 
wag, however, more "fly" than Kiddy had 
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supposed, being, indeed, on the Shoreditoh 
Guardians. So Kiddy went to a reformatory. 
He was a handsome and really clever boy of 
thirteen, but I fear incurably vicious. I can only 
hope the reformatory made a man of him. 

It is usually impossible to explain the origin 
of thieves' slang, probably because it is purely 
arbitrary. Why, for instance, should faking the 
number of a stolen watch be '' christening Jack," 
and putting the works of one watch into the 
case of another be ** churching Jack " ? But 
many of the single words are German in their 
origin, coming to us through the Yiddish of the 
foreign Jews who supply so large a proportion of 
the " fences " or receivers. Thus " snider " is from 
the German Schneider in its original meaning of 
a carver or die-sinker, and to " ruck " is probably 
corrupted from the German beruckeUy to inveigle. 
But, as I have said, it is an ever-changing speech, 
and must have altered much in the twenty years 
since I studied it. 

If thieves' slang owed much to Germany, rhyming 
slang was a wholly native article. There are two 
schools of rhyming slang, the strict or classical 
and the modem. In the first no combinations are 
admitted except such as are composed of two 
nouns united by " and," Thus " north-and- 
south " (mouth), " one-and-four " (the door), 
'' trouble-and-strife " (a wife). In the laxer school 
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any rhyme is allowed, as ** Unole Ned '* (a bed), 

** round-the-houses " (trousers, pronounced trousies) . 

In both schools when a phrase is well established 

the latter part is omitted, so that one is left with 

no clue at all to its meaning. Thus when a group 

of heated women were discussing the conduct of 

a man who had knocked out most of his wife's 

front teeth one of his apologists said, ** 'E's as 

quiet a little feller as you need ask to see, but 

when it come to 'er putting 'is uncle up the spout 

— ^well, 'e give 'is never-be [i.e. never-be-missed or 

fist] in 'er north. And who's to blame 'im for it 1 

Not me." Many people will find it difficult to 

believe that such degraded nonsense ever played 

any serious part in the conversation of men and 

women outside a low music-hall or a halfpenny 

comic paper. But poor Mrs. Davis was serious 

enough when she was lamenting to me the morid 

downfall of her eldest boy as displayed in that surest 

sign of demoralization, the refusal to wear a collar 

on Sunday, and said to me, '* 'E never did no good 

once he give up wearing a 'oiler-boys [a holler-boys- 

hoUer or collar] on a Sunday." In such ways is 

the well of English undefiled corrupted in the 

slums of our great cities. 



WAR.TIME LEVITIES 

ON BEING A LANCASHIRE MAN 

Thb habitable globe being the size it is, and man- 
kind having devoted themselves with such zest 
to obeying the command to increase and multiply, 
it is evident that not everyone, nor indeed every 
Englishman, can be bom in Lancashire. This 
is much to be regretted, for there are undoubted 
advantages in being so bom. I know that there 
are people, chiefly South-country people, who know 
nothing about it, who say that all the advantages 
of being a Lancashire man can be obtained, with 
none of the disadvantages (whatever they may 
be), by becoming a Freemason. But to become 
a Freemason is at best a poor mechanical thing, 
and is, besides, open to everyone, while being a 
Lancashire man has nothing mechanical about it, 
and has been reserved by a wise but perhaps too 
partial Providence for a comparatively small 
number of favoured people. Not that I am 
exactly Lancashire-bom myself. When I lay 
claim to Lancashire citizenship I have to say, 
** With a great sum (sixteen years of work and 
residence, to be exact) obtained I this freedom/' 

lU 
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and there lurks in my breast a secret envy of the 
fortunate man who can proudly reply , " But 
I was free born." 

The first time I realized the advantages of being, 
or pretending to be, a Lancashire man was when, 
in days before the war, I was travelling in South 
Africa. I was decanted on to the platform of a 
small wayside junction some time after midnight. 
The railway authorities in South Africa have 
arranged their time-tables and the positions of 
their stations with great ingenuity, so that no 
matter where or at what time you start you 
arrive at your destination, or at the place where 
you have to change, in the middle of the night. 
It is supposed to be because those authorities 
love darkness rather than light. I had been 
travelling for many hours in the guard's van 
of a luggage train, and, not knowing that all trains 
in South Africa are late, I had been very anxious 
about my connection. (All trains in South Africa 
are always late. Two hours is, I believe, the legal 
minimum. There is no legal maximum. Any 
train may be as late as it likes. Indeed, it is 
currently reported that the authorities offer a 
bonus for lateness. I was once on a train which was 
a day and a half late when I boarded it at Vryburg, 
and lost another whole day before it got to Capetown. 
But I wander from my subject.) Hurrying to the 
ticket office, I inquired about the Eamberley 
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express. The ticket clerk, whose every word 
advertised a Lancashire origin (his father kept 
a shop somewhere C^ty Boad way), at once bit 
my head ofi. He declared that the train would 
certainly be three hours late, and that I need not 
hope for a sleeping compartment, as she was 
already full. He then resumed what appeared 
to be a wrangle of long standing with the station- 
master. 

While I was wondering what to do, however, 
I overheard him making unwarrantable assertions 
about Lancashire cricket. So I popped my head 
round the door and said, ** My lad, you're wrong. 
Yorkshire won both matches that year, and you 
know it.'' Had he been a South-countryman he 
would doubtless have been ofiended by such 
straight talk from a stranger. Being from Man- 
chester, he could see no reason why, having any- 
thing to say, I should *' lap it up " at all. Far 
from being ofiended, he asked me into the office, 
gave me a seat by the fire and brewed fresh coffee. 
First we talked cricket scores. Then we went 
on to Association football. He had followed 
United and I City. Then we discussed Northern 
Union matters. Such times as he could spare 
from following United he had devoted to Salford 
Football Club, and I backed Broughton Bangers. 
He got me down rather badly on professional 
sprinting records, for I have always regarded that 

8 
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M rather a degenerate form of sport. But I 
got back heavily with swimming results. He 
thought that the 27} seconds record still stood for 
the 60 yards, being ignorant of what the crawl 
stroke has done for sprint distances. As neither 
of us had any printed authority for what he said, 
but had to trust to memory, we could contradict 
one another freely and rely wholly on lung power. 
We had a great evening. The station-master, 
a poor creature who wished to talk about poultry- 
keeping, and who belonged to one of the second- 
class counties (Shropshire, I think), tried now and 
then to put in his oar. But we soon shut him up. 
When at last the express turned up the tieket 
clerk remembered that there was a whole compart- 
ment reserved for the Inspector General of Bail- 
ways, and that, as he had been last heard of at 
Buluwayo, there was no reason why I should not 
occupy it as far as Eimberley. We had an im- 
pressive procession to the train. The station- 
master went first carrying my portmanteau. 
The ticket clerk followed with my hold-all and rugs. 
Two Elaffir porters brought up the rear with my 
heavy baggage. Casual travellers looking out of 
the windows wondered who the distinguished 
stranger might be. They never supposed that 
it was Daniel's record for the 60 yards which 
had done the trick. 
Not, of course, that strangers always approve 
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our ways. I have a young friend who is Lanca- 
shire to the backbone. When war broke out his 
elder brother, seduced by the fascination of the 
kilt, joined the Seaforth Highlanders, alleging the 
frivolous excuse that he had red hair, which would 
match the bonnet. A younger brother, conscious 
that a kilt would not go well with a pair of rather 
bandy legs hitherto concealed by judiciously 
loose trousers, became a driver in the B.F.A. 
My friend would look at nothing but a real Lanca- 
shire regiment. Which is doubtless why Fate or 
the War Office (it does not matter which ; either 
depicted allegorically would be shown with its 
tongue in its cheek) jerked him, after his recovery 
from his first BBghty, into the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders. And there he nearly caiised a 
riot by nothing more than calling a gigantic High- 
lander, whom he had asked for a match, by the 
obviously friendly and courteous title of " Kid.'* 
H No, certainly, strangers do not always appreciate 
us or our ways» An inveterate Southerner who 
spent two years in business iii Manchester just 
before the war gave his friends, when he returned 
to his native haunts in Brixton, an account of 
Manchester similar to that given by the Roman 
historian of ancient Britain. He declared that a 
deep mist hid the sky so that the inhabitants never 
saw the sun, and that it rained all and every day. 
Pressed for his opinion of the natives, he always 
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replied, ''The barbarous people Bhowed us no 
little kindness, because of the present rain and 
because of the cold." No doubt he was really 
oppressed all the time with a withering sense of 
his own inferiority. And even in his libel he 
had to acknowledge the quality of Manchester 
hospitality. Tes, certainly, Lancashire is good 
enough for me. 



ON BEING A YORKSHIRE MAN 

A FBIEND has written taking exception, on various 
grounds, to my article '' On being a Lancashire 
Man." His first ground of objection is based on 
a mere peddling accuracy. He declares that in 
an earlier article I claimed to be a Cockney (I 
certainly did do so), that I now claim to be a 
Lancashire man (I admit it), and that all the 
time he knows me to have been born in Hampshire 
(a fact which I not only admit but glory in). 
There are, of course, many lines of defence which I 
might adopt. I might assume the fine attitude, 
so much admired by R. L. Stevenson, which was 
taken up by Walt Whitman when he said, " Do 
I contradict myself ? Very well, then, I contradict 
myself," and go on talking about something else. 
Or I might plead the case of Homer, who, if he 
ever existed, which some people deny, had three 
birthplaces, and that too (an undoubted point, 
please note) in a time when means of locomotion 
were much less plentiful and satisfactory than at 
present. And then there was Gladstone, already 
in his own lifetime 'largely mythical," as Disraeli 
said, who had three birthplaces ; and Mr. Lloyd 
George, who, as we all know, was bom in Man- 

UT 
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Chester and at Criocieth and, sinee he has become 
Prime Minister, presumably somewhere in Scotland. 
But I dislike precedents, not only because if you 
quote one the other side can generally quote 
another, but also because what you quote to-day, 
as every politician knows, rises up in judgment 
against you yourself the next day. So I prefer to 
rest my case on the sound principle of " self- 
determination " Mid to claim for every man the 
right to be bom where he chooses. And not only 
great men. Prime Ministers and epic poets, but 
plain men like myself. I'm all for self-determina- 
tion for the little people as well as the big men. 

For I could make out a good case for being bom 
in a score of counties. Consider Hampshire. 
I hold it to be, in Pinkerton's words, '*one of 
God's green centres for this land." No other 
county in England has such varied beauties. With 
its coast-line and its deep-running estuaries, its 
New Forest glades axid homely countryside, its 
chalk downs and sweet water meadows, no county 
has such a share of the *' birds and beasts and 
flowers" of England, nor has Yorkshire itself 
more baronets (not that I think much of baronets, 
though some people do). And did it not produce 
Jane Austen, and was it not the original home of 
cricket ? And I am the more mistaken if St. 
Mary's, Southampton, was not the first prof essionid 
football team south of the Midlands. 
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But is the fact that my body was bom in Hamp- 
shire any reason why my mind should not have 
sprung to life in London ? Who would not be a 
Cockney if he could ? Anyone who has «i eye 
that can pierce below a thin layer of soot must 
recognize London for ^* a fair city, the joy of the 
whole earth." And then there is Surrey. If it had 
a sea coast, or more and larger rivers, not Hamp- 
shire could beat it, and it adds to its natural 
beauty the beauty of man's making and the 
varied attractions of the Old Kent Boad. And 
then there is Kent itself. I will uphold against 
the world that to be a true Kentish man is to 
be a gentleman, however thin your purse. In 
Somerset I have spent happy days, living, if my 
memory serves, wholly on rabbits and rough 
cider and such things as grow of themselves. 
And if a Somerset man did try to rake the moon 
out of a horse-pond it was but an allegorical 
way of showing that in every Somerset man's 
shirt there is an idealist who ''stUl must love 
the highest when he sees it." Or fair Gloucester- 
shire and 

that old road 

Of Minsterworth and Peace 

And Framilode, 

where the Severn, flowing to the sea, nourishes 
poets as other streams nourish potatoes. Truly 
a laxid of soft speech and soft hearts, hard heads 
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and hard knocks. For now, as in old boxing days, 
it may be said, *' If you want to beat a Gloster lad 
you've got to get a Gloster lad to do it." Or 
Devon, which always seems to me to occupy 
among the counties of England the place of Italy 
among the nations, and to be every man's second 
motherland. Or, to go east again, Sussex, 
beloved of literary men, where the high roof of 
Lancing College Chapel looks to the sea. But I 
shall never end my catalogue of counties in which 
it were well to have been bom. 

My friend says that if I wished to adopt a 
birthplace in addition to Hampshire and London 
it ought to have been Yorkshire. For there, he 
says, I first learned the lesson, so necessary for a 
dweller in the North, that '^attack is the best 
defence," and that if you want to prevent a 
North-countryman from ^'speaking his mind" 
to you it is necessary to speak yours first, before 
he gets a word in. That is quite true. When I 
first came to Yorkshire I went, like Agag, walking 
delicately, and speaking fair and conciliatory 
words. And so the strong inhabitants of the 
greatest of all counties conceived a contempt 
for me, and suspected me of guile. Hence I 
soon learned to do as the Irishman advised and 
" begin the conversation with a smart repartee," 
and so came to learn that with a North-country- 
man plain speaking of disagreeable truths (or 
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untruths, it does not matter) is at onoe a first step 
to friendship and its greatest privilege. 

And one thing no man will deny to Yorkshire. 
Nowhere else do they know so well that meats are 
for the belly and the belly for meats. I shall 
not lightly forget my first Yorkshire landlady. 
Her first dinner had produced in me a lethargy, 
pleasing but unfriendly to work, and so when she 
consulted me about tea I said firmly, ** A plain 
tea, please." She seemed at once pained and 
puzzled. " A plain tea ? " she queried. '' Yes," 
I said, *^ a plain tea." So she gave me two pork 
chops, eggs ready to boil, and four kinds of hot 
cake. I have spent many hours since, hours 
which might otherwise have been vacant, 
wondering what I should have had if I had 
said a meat tea. An ox roasted whole seems 
probable. 

Truly I am resting on no quibbling reference to 
measuring chains or Ordnance maps when I call 
Yorkshire the greatest county in England. Where 
else would a boy who had just described himself 
as '* fair stalled wi' liggin' int' bed " complain 
that his parson spoke with a Cockney accent ? 
The idea that he spoke with a Yorkshire accent, bless 
him, never crossed his mind. " If it's Yorkshire 
it's reet." A great people truly. And one quality 
they have of which perhaps they are unconscious. 
Living no longer among them axid hiding under a 
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dense anonymity, I dare reveal it. A Torkshire- 
man is shrewd, of oonrse, but no other leg 
have I found so supremely pullable as the York- 
shire leg. And what an endearing quality that 
is to be sure. 



BLACK MAGIC 

Wars always produce such queer revivals, develop- 
ments, and reversions to type, and this war has 
in this respect proved itself such a slavish imitator 
of its predecessors that we may confidently look 
for a revivid in England of the practice of black 
magic in the near future. Should this take place 
I shall, most fortunately, be well prepared. For I 
bought the other day, for the modest sum of half 
a guinea, a most valuable book giving detailed 
and circumstantial directions for raising the devil, 
compassing the death of erne's enemies, turning 
men and women into wolves, and generally, in 
the memorable words of Mr. Gregsbury, M.P., 
" playing the very devil with everything and eveiy- 
body.*' The book, which is by no less a person 
than the great Eliphas Levi himself, not only 
contains receipts which make it look like a house- 
hold manuid by some diabolical Mrs. Beeton, 
or' an infernal cookery-book, but ako has explana- 
tory plates and diagrams which constitute it a 
complete ** Every Man his Own Magician." Since, 
however, half a guinea is, in war-time, rather a 
stiff price for the cleanest second-hand book, 
I asked my bookseller if he would guar^itee me 
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Buccess, and take the book back, at the price I 
gave for it, should my invocations bring nothing 
and nobody up. He drily replied that the book 
was sold, as lawyers say, " without prejudice," 
and that he guaranteed nothing. But I am 
full of hope. 

I recognize that ours is an enlightened generation, 
and, I need scarcely say, I expect purchasers of 
this book will themselves be among the most 
enlightened members of it. But I hope nobody 
will lightly wave the subject aside. As the man 
in the street says of everything he does not in 
the least understand, ** There may be something 
in it. You never can tell." 

I personally am much encouraged in this belief 
by a memory of my college days. There was 
in my time a certain sportive youth at King's 
College, Cambridge, who has since risen to high 
preferment in the Church, but who in those days 
turned rather to the stage than to the pulpit, 
and who wrote a highly topical comedy, much 
admired by himself and his friends. Unfortunately 
the universities are, as everyone knows, homes of 
black reaction and dull precedent, and the mind of 
a Vice-Chancellor is seldom truly modem. Any- 
how, the then Vice-Chancellor banned the comedy 
and refused permission for it to be performed. 
Thereupon its author, who was a youth of varied 
powers, retired to his rooms, and there made in 
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wax a figure of the Vice-Chancellor, which he 
put near enough to the fire for it to melt slowly, 
and stuck pins into it, reciting at the same time 
the appropriate formula. What those formulae 
are I have for the moment forgotten, and in any 
case I do not suppose the publisher would care to 
take the responsibility of publishing them broad- 
cast lest there should soon after be a marked 
mortality among our leading men in Church and 
State. But I am pleased to be able to assure my 
readers that soon after, whether because of the 
secret arts of my friend, or because of the natural 
dampness of Cambridge in the winter months, 
the Vice-Chancellor went down with a very severe 
attack of rheumatism. That he did not die may 
be due (1) to the fact that my friend was but a 
beginner, and the wax figure not really very like 
its object ; or (2) to the fact that the Vice-Chancellor 
was a doctor of divinity, which would of course put 
the foul fiend at a> disadvantage ; or (3) to the 
fact that the fiend who presides over this depart- 
ment of ill-doing is probably himself a little out 
of practice owing to the modem habits of destroy- 
ing one's enemies rather with high explosive 
than with wax and invocations ; or (4) to the 
interference, officious and unnecessary as it seemed 
to us at the time, of the Downing Professor of 
Medicine, who prescribed for the Vice-Chancellor. 
But one thing is certain. For months after the 
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Vice-Chanoellor declared that he had never had 
an attack which gave him such shcurp pains in all 
his joints. And when this was reported a more 
than usually significMit smile used to play on the 
face of the Eong's man. 

Notwithstanding all which, I am obliged sorrow- 
fully to admit that I have as yet had no success 
with any of Eliphas Levi's receipts. This is no 
doubt partly due to the extreme difficulty of getting 
the necessary ingredients for each experiment. 
I looked at the end of the volume, hoping to find 
advertisements of the best diabolical supply stores 
and infernal magic warehouses at which boxes 
of the necessary apparatus — 

Blue lights to bum, say two aa hour^ 
Candepiiag Iwui of extra power, 
Aftd set of ohama complete- 
might be bought at prices ranging from Is. 6d. 
to a guinea, to suit aU pockets* Unfortunately 
there were no such advertisements* Hence my 
difficulty. I cannot suppose that in these degener- 
ate days it c«i have been easy, even in peace-time, 
to find a left-handed murderer bom on a Friday, 
and who committed his crime on a Friday, and who 
finally was hanged on a Friday, and to get posses- 
sion of the hand with which he committed the crime, 
while in these days of meat orders the blood of a 
black he-goat, seven years old and killed at mid- 
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night in the dark of the moon, is simply not to be 
got for love or money. Nor can I suppose, suoh 
is the unintelligent obstructiveness of wooden- 
headed officialdom, that bxij food control committee 
would grant me a special permit to buy a goat even 
if I explained that I was compassing the death 
of the Kaiser. But I shall no doubt find some 
simpler «id less expensive receipts which, if 
powerless against the Kaiser, would yet prove 
adequate against anyone short of the All Highest. 
And in that case, if Hindenburg should be taken 
with excruciating pains in all his limbs, or if 
Ludendorff should vanish suddenly with a strong 
smell of sulphur, the world at large may wonder, 
but my readers will realize that I and Eliphas 
Levi have got busy. But these pages are written, 
as the book was sold, '* without prejudice," and, 
like my bookseller, I guarantee nothing. 

APR 14 1921 
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